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CONCERNING CLUBS. 


R. JOHNSON, who was probably the most unclubable 
person, with the exception of Dean Swift and the Wan- 
dering Jew, that ever existed, defines a club to be “an 
assembly of good fellows, meeting under certain condi- 
tions.” The definition is vague and can never have been 
exact. A meet of country gentlemen bent upon riding to 
death the astute fox might well be described as an “assem- 
bly of good fellows” meeting under certain conditions, the 
said conditions being that they shall all belong to a certain 
set and wear red coats with top boots. The proverbial jo- 
viality of Scotch Presbyterian clergymen also might entitle a 
company of the General Assembly to the designation of a 
club. Certainly nothing could more inaccurately paint the 
modern club of England, France,and America than this John- 
sonian “form of words.” There are profound specific dif- 
ferences between the clubs of the three countries, but how- 
ever much unlike they may be in other points, in this single 
point they are at one, that they are by no means “assem- 
blies.” The “fellows” composing them may be, technically 
speaking, “ good fellows,” but if they are so it is their own 
affair and that of their friends, and their good fellowship 
neither composes nor discomposes the club to which they 
belong. * No man could be elected into an English club upon 
whom a suspicion could be fastened of any design to “as- 
semble.” Mutual repulsion is the condition of mutual toler- 
ation among the members of an English club. The English 
club men’s ideal is that of the Thelemites of Rabelais, those vir- 
tuous monks who, having well deserved of Providence and 
their order, were provided with special domitories where 
“their meals were sent up to them, and no one was suffered 
to trouble them about anything.” The Englishman goes to 
his club to dine well and reasonably, to write his letters com- 
fortably, to see no one whom he does not wish to see, and to 
be at peace. 

The Frenchman’s notion of a club is very different. The 
Parisian goes to his club as the Pharisee went to his prayers 
—*“to be seen of men.” He seeks distinction, conspicuous- 
ness, individual advantage, and individual display in his 
brilliant cercle on the Boulevards. He soon knows and is 
known by all the men whom he finds there, at least so faras to 
recognize and to be recognizable by them in the Bois de 
Boulogne. But not even the Frenchman expects to find his 
club an “assemblage ;” it. is a constellation, in which each 
star shines by itself and with its own luster, and distinctly 
declines to be merged in the general splendor. 


The American, again, introduces a new variation on the 
original theme. He combines in his club-life, as in s0 many 
other traits of his character and phases of his existence, 
flavor of the Englishman’s exclusiveness with a strong 
infusion of the Frenchman’s étalage. He desires to be let 


a|rise to sunset, from sunset to sunrise ; a Bourse will offer 





alone, but he is anxious that everybody should perceive that 
he desires to be let alone, and that the necessity of 
letting him alone should be felt to be a grievous one 
by those who bow to it. Naturally a “ good fellow,” with a 
decided proclivity to “ assembling,” he is perfectly conscious 
of his constitution, regards it as a great misfortune, and 
struggles against it with all his force. Of course he suc- 
ceeds in making himself as unlike a “good fellow” as possi- 
ble, and in impressing upon his club an air singularly like 
that which reigns in the cabin of an ocean steamer on the 

first night out of her trip to Europe. It breaks into knots 
and coteries ; nobody is thoroughly,at his ease; a vague 
distrust and embryonic spirit of defiance pervade all 
bosoms. An assembly of angels meeting under such “ con- 
ditions ” would cease to be “ good fellows,” if indeed it be 
not irreverent to connect the idea of good fellowship with 
those celestial visitants. 

Why clubs should exist at/all ina city like New York 
under its present social aspects is a questionindeed which 
merits investigation and would reward it. The rationale of 
the American club may be as curious a matter of speculation 
as the rationale of the American livery or the American 
coat-of-arms. Certainly the average American at his club 
does not present a much livelier appearance of felicity than 
the average American in his phaeton coruscant with bezants, 
gules, and gryphons, or, behind a Jehu magnificent in plush 
and armorial buttons. Into all these matters we shall in- 
quire with a calm, philosophic eye at a more convenient 
season. Meanwhile the “Club of the Merchants, Brokers, 
and Bankers” demands a moment of serious attention. This 
is the latest variety of the American species of club. It 
was “inaugurated” this week with great pomp, clatter, 
and fizz of champagne corks in a “‘ palatial mansion” on the 
Fifth avenue. It has been as elaborately described in the 
daily press as a new steamboat or a patent mechanical 
bakery.*® It has been pronounced by that exquisite and su- 
preme authority in matters of social esthetics, the New 
York Herald, to be the ne plus wtra of cordial elegance and 
harmonious grandeur. If we are to construct a theory of 
its origin from the programme of its perfections we should 
say that it is the product of a monstrous “miscegenation” 
between the Fifth-avenue Hotel and the Public Board of 
Brokers. The body is the body of Fifth avenue, the soul is 
the soul of William street. The “good fellows” whom it is 
to “assemble” are to be “good” in the strictly financial 
sense of that useful but much-abused adjective, and the 
“certain conditions” under which they are to assemble are 
to be wonderfully like the “certain conditions” under which 
the late Mr. Crockford used to “assemble” his good fellows 
in London, and the living Mr. Benazet still assembles his 
“good fellows” at Baden-Baden in the season. 

The great truth which lies at the bottom of this new 
social phenomenon is the fact that the chief end of man is to 
make as much money as possible, and to make it all the 
time. Under theold system noman, with the best intentions 
in the world, could hope to go on fulfilling this supreme 
duty from the hour of breakfast to the hour of bed. The 
necessity of dinner intervened inevitably to break up the 
continuity of his noble activity. Once seated at his domes- 
tic board, the babble of his family must necessarily divert 
his mind from the lofty themes of rising and of falling 
stocks. Such, too, is the pertinacity of women in carrying 
their points, that it has often been difficult for men of energy 
and enterprise to escape after dinner from plans of social 
visiting or dramatic entertainment devised during the day 
by the wily Penelope for the entrapment of her wandering 
Ulysses. So long as men must go home to wash their faces, 
eat their dinners, and sleep, they were to a certain extent 
the slaves of their wives, and could not give to Fortune that 
undivided heart which the fickle goddess demands. 

The new club offers to man his emancipation. There he 
will find all that his nature needs: barbers to shave him, 
baths to bathe in, beds {to sleep in, breakfast, dinner, 
supper. A bank will keep its doors open to him from sun- 


him the arena on which to exercise his finest faculties from 





week's end to week’s end. He need never dine at home; 


he need never go to church; there will be the more dinner for 
his wife, and more room in the pew for the crinoline which 
his incessant labors shall clothe more gorgeously than ever. 

Who dare deny that the war has “ developed” our national 
character? Who will venture to set limits to the possible 
expansion of a civilization which has achieved in so short a 
time so complete a triumph over the serried prejudices and 
pyramidal habits of centuries, as is indicated in this sump- 
tuous organization of a plan for making home not only “ un- 
happy” but impossible ? 








THE FRUITS OF JUNE. 


N the first month of summer the epicure, looking around 
him 
—“‘to the left and right 
With the prophetic eye of Appetite,” 


finds abundant reason to thank the Great Provider who per- 
fects with rain and sunshine “the kindly fruits of the earth, 
so that in due time we may enjoy them.” 


The cry of “Straw-ber-ees !” in linked sweetness long drawn 
out, resounds through our streets, and as peripatetic Teuton 
and Celt,male and female, make proclamation of their advent, 
we listen with delight to the well-remembered shibboleth, 
Well do the fruiterers know the public weakness for straw- 
berries. Their windows are aglow with plump and luscious 
beauties newly torn from their leafy beds to tempt the 
senses of the voluptuary, and we advise all patriotic persons 
pledged to eschew luxuries during the war to avoid for tlie 
present the fruital establishments on Broadway, and “ pass 
by on the other side.” Blessed be the bosom of our com- 
mon mother that proffers such rosy, juicy cones to our 
eager lips. If she feasted her children thus daintily all the 
year round, we for one would never ask to be weaned, but 
be content to continue always a baby at the breast. Herald- 
ry did well to inwreathe the ducal coronet with strawberry 
leaves—thus ennobling not the fruit, but the bauble. This, 
according to Camden, was a Saxon idea, and it proves con- 
clusively that our ancestors who “ drew a good bow at the 
battle of Hastings” were by no means “the swine” that their 
Norman conquerors represented them to be. To him who in 
the love of nature holds communion with her visible forms 
gastronomically, there are few among her esculent gifts 
more agreeable than the lush and ruddy “first fruits” of 
June. Poetry has not been silent on their merits. Othello’s 
handkerchief—the one he gave his wife, that had “ magic in 
the web of it’’—was “ spotted with strawberries,” a proof 
that his tasteful mother, who subdued his father entirely to 
her love with it, was accustomed to present it to the old 
Morisco, filled with Hovey’s seedlings or some other fine 
variety, whenever she wanted to make a fool of him. 
French and Italian as well as Anglo-Saxon rhymers have 
celebrated the fruit, and a bard of Erin, whose name has 
escaped the memory of the compilers, has immortalized in 
dulcet strains the flavor of “a dish of ripe strawberries 
smothered wid crame.” 

Strawberries and cream! What a suggestive theme for 
an epicurean lyric! Strange that the rbyming Greeks and 
Romans never touched upon it. Whata topic it would have 
been for Anacreon, who sang in praise of beastly wine-bib- 
bing, till, in conformity with poetic justice, he was choked 
with a grape. What a text for Aristophanes, or Philoxenus, 
or any of the Deipnosophists (Anglice, dinner philosophers) 
whose couplets are recorded by Atheneus. But perhaps 
strawberries were unknown to the classicalepicures. Itmust 
have been so, otherwise they would have bequeathed us a 
“taste of their quality ” in verse. 

. What poetic prose Epicurus wouid have improvised over 
a dessert of strawberries and cream. Let us imagine how 
that comfort-taking philosopher would have delivered him- 
self thereanent, had he been fortunate enough to have the 
inspiring subject before him. 

“Behold,” he might have exclaimed, “ this mound of 
ambrosial rubies, exhaling ravishing incense, and charged 
with fluids that would cause the palates of the gods to 
tingle. Now (suiting the action to the word) I crown its 
red summit with saccharine snow. (White sugar was 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 














unknown to the Greeks, but we are only supposing a 
case.) See how the shining coronal reddens at the contact, 
like a light cloud above Parnassus, flushed by the setting 
sun. Ha! here is an ampulla filled with cream from the 


_meadows of Thessaly, favorite haunts of the clover-seeking 


bee. May the kine of Tempe live for ever! How rich and 
thick it is—Juno has no such lacteal nectar! (They did 
not water their cream in the golden age.) Now to make 
libation. See how the streaming flood topples down the 
sugary crest of the fruital hillock, sweeping it, an avalanche 
of sweetness, into the lake of juice below. Slave, a ladie! 
(The spoons of two or three thousand years age were all 
ladles.) Now I crush the melting cones, and the out- 
gushing crimson life-blood of the fruit wreathes into and 
marbles the golden cream. What delicious edible lapis, 
lazuli!” 

Thus Epicurus might, could, would, or should have said, 
had strawberries (as well as letters) been cultivated in the 
groves of the Academy, and by the philosophers of the 
“ Garden,” and cried by peripatetic hucksters in the streets of 
Athens. We might have put the praises of the most de- 
licious of desserts into more modern and Christian phrase- 
ology, but there is nothing like your “ word-painting.” With 
a classical sugar-coating, the grossest anachronisms will 
go down. 

We would willingly give our anti-stoical friend Epicurus 
an opportunity to say his say while imbibing the delicious 
compound we have assisted him to prepare ; but there are 
limits to graphic description, and we know of no combina- 
tion of words capable of doing justice to the feelings which 
thrill the organs of taste and deglutition under such circum- 
stances. Sensational writing is powerless to portray them, 
end in attempting to realize them poesy would “ pale its in- 
effectual fires.” 

As the strawberry makes its exit, bobbing its farewell 
to us from the brims of mint-plumed juleps and amber 
cobblers—which last were better named “amber gods ”"— 
raspberries next in deliciousness among the fruits of June, 
appear. Of these thimbles of Pomona, the golden ones 
are best, although those of a cornelian hue are chiefly cul- 
tivated in this country. In Europe the latter are seldom 
brought to table, although they make a “jam” of which 
archins with asweet tooth (se. Tom Hood) seldomget a satis. 
The red kind are also, upon the whole, better then the golden, 
with cream ; but raspberries and cream are “ flat and unpro- 
fitable” in comparison with the rich compound at the prepara- 
tion of which we “assisted” a few paragraphs above. 
Both the strawberry and the raspberry, like most of the 
good things of this life, are transient blessings. “Two 
months, nay, not two months,” are the limit of their stay. 

* All that’s bright must fade 

The brightest still the fleetest. 

All that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest.” 
Even sweet lips lose their honey as they wither, and it is 
doubtful whether the bees troubled Socrates after he had 
passed his grand climacteric. 
sour, they never troubled at all. 

Thank Frigidity, however, we can have the flavor of our 
early fruits after they have faded from vine and bush. Have 
we not our strawberry and raspberry ice-creams, that cool 
and enrapture us at a gulp. A rare confectioner is Jack 
Frost. A benison on the artificial caves where he dwells, 
like a benevolent troglodyte, the summer long. King John 
asked winter to “ thrust its icy fingers in his maw” in vain, 
but into our happier gullets he introduces them sweetened. 


His wife, who was always 


' And by the way; plain ice-cream with ripe strawberries or 


raspberries crushed into and intermixed with it, is a compost 
at once cooling and captivating. An thou hast not tried it, 
reader, there is yet a new pleasure for thee under the sun. 

Something should be said of cherries—though, to tell the 
truth, they are not a wholesome fruit. Nevertheless the 
full-blooded ox-heart, and the white-heart with its sunward 
cheek a-glow, are not to be despised, and if the digestion be 
vigorous, even cherries can do no harm. The birds eat 
them by the peck and do not find them dyspeptic, but then, 
to be sure, the human stomach is not a craw. 

“But enough,” says the reader, “of the fruits of June. 
When the delicious realities are with us, what is the use of 
all this rigmarole?” Fairly put, we admit, but somehow this 
sweet season has the same effect upon us that it has upon 
the blackbirds—it makes us garrulous. A few couplets in 
honor of our pet month and we have done. 

June, fair noontide of the year, 
Joy is in thy atmosphere. 
Flowers and fruits, together born, 
Pour from thy prolific horn : 
Perfume, beauty, light, and song, 
To thy golden reign belong. | 
June is here! | 
Strawberries in the fields are seen 
Blushing ’neath their leafy screen ; 
Ripening cherries in the lane 
Glow like painted porcelain, 
And in yonder meadow, hark ! 
Sings the yellow-breasted lark, 
June is here! 
With their blushing burden stoop 
Rose-briers by the cottage stoop ; 


| posterous. 








Honeysuckles spice the air, 
Blooms are opening everywhere, 
Round whose nectar-cups the bee 
Pours his maudlin melody. 

June is here ! 


Stars, bright isles of heaven’s blue sea, 
Ye may homes of angels be, 
And this planet’s landscapes cold, 
To the scenery ye unfold ; 
Yet this world to mortals given 
Is to me foretaste of heaven 
When June is here ! 








THE NEW POSITION OF CONGRESS. 

T cannot have escaped observation that the present posi- 
tion of Congress, in its relations to the people and the 
Executive, is radically different from what it has been in 
times past. People used to look to it for sound opinions on 
public affairs ; the case is reversed now. Congress looks to 
the people for its opinions, so that in all the debates the 
great question in the mind of every representative or sena- 
tor seems to be whether his course will please the people. 
The idea of his holding any independent opinions, born of 
his own observation and judgment, seems to have been 
entirely forgotten. Of course, a representative is to a cer- 
tain extent bound by the will of his constituents, but that 
he is so bound that he is to be a mere dummy, without the 
right of private judgment and independent action, is pre- 
It is not long since that the newspapers gave 
up much of their space to the reports of the congressional 
debates, and they were read with interest. How is it now? 
During the session of the present Congress hardly a speech 
has been printed in full by any of the newspapers at the 
time that it was delivered, nor have the brief reports of the 
debates attracted the slightest attention. Once in a while 
notice has been called to them by reason of some squabble 
on the floor of the House, or some personalities in the 
Senate. It seems to have been tacitly accepted that the 
members were uttering nothing of importance ; the results 
of these vapid geliberations were all that people cared for. 

Then, again, each House has been more under the control 
of the Executive than it ever was before. The time has 
been when a word from the President or from any member 
of the Cabinet, designed to influence the action of Congress, 
would have been rejected with scorn. How different is it 
to-day! Never was the legislation of the country so con- 
trolled by the executive departments as it has been during 
the present session. Take, for example, the legislation on 
finances. Secretary Chase has not hesitated to inform prom- 
inent members of both Houses as to his wishes in the matter 
of the legislation affecting his department, and not by word 
of mouth only, but by letters, openly read in debate. Nor 
has Congress shown the slightest disinclination to accede to 
his wishes ; on the contrary, both the Senate and House have 
hastened to mould their action in accordance with his prop- 
ositions, and on the ground that they were his propositions. 
In earlier days, what would Webster and Clay and Benton 
have thought of this? Would they not have made the Cap- 
itol ring with protestations against such action on the part 
of Cabinet officers? There is an instance of recent occur- 
rence which is even more pertinent to the point. A few 
weeks since the House of Representatives passed by a un- 
animous vote a resolution disapproving of the course of the 
French Government toward Mexico. Of course it was done 
for buncombe, but it was a resoltition legally adopted for all 
that. Last week Congress learned by the publication of 
certain diplomatic correspondence between Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Dayton, that the President intended to veto the resolv- 
tion if it-passed the Senate, and in case it should be passed 
over his veto he would see that it had no effect. What 
was this but saying in so many words that the Executive 
did not hold itself bound to obey the instructions of Con- 
gress? Along step was this. We hazard nothing in saying 
that a few years ago such action would not have been toler- 
ated for a moment. The theory of our government has 
always been that the executive and legislative departments 
are entirely separate, and that the real power rests with the 
latter and not with the former. Is not this theory aban- 
doned now? 

Let no one infer from this that we are upbraiding either 
branch of the Government. We are simply stating facts as 
they are; facts that are as apparent to every man in the 
United States as they are to us. Partisans can rail as they 
please, but such is* not our trade; or they may blink the 
facts, but this is not in accordance with our ideas of duty. 
When one sees changes going on in the structure of the so- 
ciety in which he lives and the government to which he 
bears his allegiance, he owes it to himself and to his fellow- 
citizens to take cognizance of them. There are great changes 
going on in this country. He who is blind may not sce 
them; but how shall he be characterized who refuses to see 
them? There are none so blind as those who will not see. 

The fact is, Congress has dwindled into amere ornamental 
appendage to the executive department of the government, 
first, by reason of its want of anything like ability, and, 
second, by the increase of power which the Executive has 
gathered into his hand. Suppose, if you will, that both 
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Houses were dissolved by a coup d'état, would it be accounted 


as anything more than a nine day’s wonder? Would it call 
forth any more indignation than did the dissolution of the 
“rump Parliament” by Oliver Cromwell? Are not the peo- 
ple ready for such a coup d’état? We do not mean that 
every man in the land, but the large majority of the 
people would perhaps acquiesce in such an action of it. 
This might be just one of those matters which the people 
would be willing to postpone the settlement of until after 
the rebellion is crushed. Undoubtedly they would do so if 
once convinced that it would help on the war. 

In the light of these considerations one cannot but reflect 
how easily a bold, unscrupulous man might have usurped 
the reins of power, turned Congress out of the Capitol, and 
made himself ruler of the nation. Three years ago an idea 
somewhat similar to this was broached by the New York 
Times, and it met with a wider response than was generally 
supposed ; but the majority of the people were indignant at 
it. There have been times since when such a proposition 
might have met with a more general response. The people 
have clamored for a strong government and they have ob- 
tained it ; and should still greater prerogatives be appro- 
priated by the Executive, a majority of the people, no doubt, 
will applaud the deed. Had Mr. Lincoln not been the 
cautious man that he is, preferring to follow public opinion 
rather than lead it—had he been ambitious, bold, and un- 
scrupulous, his relations to the nation to-day might be far 
different from what they are. And it is a notable indication 
of the public confidence reposed in him that the power 
which he has taken to himself,though greater than that ever 
possessed by any President of the United States, not only ex- 
cites little attention, but arouses no suspicion for the future. 








OPENING OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


HE meeting of the mass convention at Cleveland and the 
action taken by it fairly open the presidential cam- 
paign. It is true that for many months the leaders have 
been working for the nomination of their chosen candidates, 
but General Fremont is the first to step before the people 
and ask their votes. Next week the Republican Convention 
will meet and will doubtless renominate Mr. Lincoln, and a 
little later the democrats will put forth their candidate. The 
campaign is opened: let us glance at the forces. 

The Cleveland Convention naturallyjclaims the first notice, 
since it has done its work. It will not do to speak of it as 
a bolters’ convention, or attempt to bring it into disrepute 
by calling it irregular. Pray, what is regular, if a conven- 
tion composed of delegates spontaneously chosen by the 
people is not? This is a free country, and people have the 
right to meet as often as they choose and nominate whom 
they please for public office. Why, the very men who are 
upbraiding the engineers of this movement, not many years 
ago supported Mr. Birney and Mr. Hale for the presidency. 
No, there is nothing reprehensible about this. It is a legit- 
imate offspring of our free institutions. But when we come 
to look at the origin of the movement and the persons en- 
gaged in it, we are on proper ground for criticism. It ori- 
ginated in the dissatisfaction of a few persons with the Ad- 
ministration, either because of its treatment of them or its 
failure to adopt the policy advocated by them. General 
John C. Fremont is taking his revenge. Not satisfied with 
all the honors which his party had given him, nor with the 
preferment bestowed upon him by the Administration, he 
has made a bold stroke for the presidency. His chance of 
securing the prize he knows to be small, but there remains 
the hope of defeating the candidate of the republican party 
by drawing away from him votes enough to elect the demo- 
cratic candidate. Next to triumph there’s naught so sweet 
as revenge, reasons he who has personal grievances to re- 
dress. 

Who are the men who composed this convention at Cleve- 
land? Some are honestly dissatisfied with the course of 
the Administration. They think that it ought to have pro- 
claimed universal emancipation simultaneously with the 
attack on Fort Sumter, and instituted general confiscation of 
the property of rebels early in the war. They think Presi- 
dent Lincoln too slow. They clamor for what they term a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and hold that such has not 
been the policy of the President. Another portion is 
composed of disappointed seekers for office and pro- 
motion. Aggrieved at the fancied slight of themselves 
by the powers that be, they propose to take the offensive 
against those powers. If General Cochrane had been as 
well taken care of as General Sickles, who doubts but that 
he would have remained in the army? As for the rest, they 
are out-and-out radicals who never have a definite policy 
beyond opposing everybody else’s policy. They can tell 
very well what they do not believe, but, for the life of them, 
they cannot explain what they do believe. They talk glibly 
of freedom and all that, but when it comes to the point of 
positive action they are all out to sea. They pull down 
with a will; of rebuilding they are incapable. Such men 
are not politicians; they are the adjuncts of politicians. 
The latter cater to their phrensy and use it for their own 
purposes. Suchis the material of the Cleveland Convention. 
It is the old struggle between the outs and the ins; and as 
there are probably a hundred applicants for every office in 
the gift of the President, it is not strange that the ninety 
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nine disappointed persons should feel discontented and even 
personally aggrieved. Look on that convention. Are the 
men there who mould the opinions or sway the wills of the 
masses? You look in vain for such—they are not there. 
What amount of influence the action of this Cleveland Con- 
vention will have on the people at large remains to be seen. 
That its nominees will get the votes of all the malcontents 
in the republican party is quite certain; how large aportion 
of the party is composed of such persons is not so certain. 


Despite the large attendance at Cleveland, there is little 
doubt but,that Abraham Lincoln will receive the nomination 
of the Republican Convention by acclamation. It is all very 
well to talk of the control over popular opinion exercised 
by Government patronage, but it is an undeniable fact that 
the first choice of a very large majority of the republican 
party for the next presidency is the present incumbent of 
that office. It is natural that the democratic press should 
magnify the strength of the Fremont movement; the re- 
publican press use the same tactics in speaking of the peace 
wing of the democracy. But no honest man can deny that 
Mr. Lincoln is the choice of the republican party for the 
next presidency. More than that, if an election were cast 
to-day by the whole people of the United States, we are 
quite mistaken if he would not receive a plurality of 
the votes cast. Few look upon him as the greatest man 
in the land; on the contrary, he is not reckoned above 
those of ordinary ability. A great statesman, a master 
of diplomacy, a man of enlarged views and of great fore- 
_ sight, few take him to be. But the mass of his party, if 
not the majority of the people, regard him as a safe 
man in his position, and are unwilling to run the risk 
of trying any one else. He is not thought to have all the 
qualities requisite for this great national crisis, but it is felt 
that he has more of such qualities than any man in the 
party. He is proverbially cautious, not given to resent- 
ment, kind almost to a fault, personally honest, and willing 
to do whatever he believes to be the will of the people. 
Nor can Mr. Lincoln be said to be wanting in firmness. No 
other President would have withstood the clamor against 
‘the members of his Cabinet with the persistency that he has, 
Secretaries Welles and Stanton are probably more univer- 
sally detested than any two public men in the country, and 
yet, in spite of all the popular remonstrance against their 
retaining their places in the Cabinet, the President has de- 
clined to dismiss them. Again and again have efforts been 
made to remove Secretary Seward, but the President has 
paid no heed to the complaints. Call this right or wrong, 
the fact remains that Mr. Lincoln has sustained his chosen 
advisers, and refused to accept the resignations of at least 
two of them. The fact is, there is no other man on whom 
the republican party can unite, unless it be General Grant, 
and it is given out on high authority that he will not accept 
a nomination for the presidency, even were it offered him. 
In view of all these facts, there can be no doubt but that 
President Lincoln will be unanimously nominated by the 
Republican Convention. Indeed, there is no other manin the 
party that it can nominate with any hope of union or 
success. 

Concerning the action of the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago, speculation is premature. The party has certainly 
the advantage of presenting an unbroken front. Upon this 
and the importance assumed by the Fremont movement will 
depend its chance for success in the coming campaign. The 
scenes shift so rapidly now that it is impossible to foresee 
what may occur a month in advance. Two years ago this 
coming fall the democrats carried the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana; a year later every 
one of those states were carried by the republicans, and 
would probably be carried by them to-day if there were an 
election. “The times change, and we change with them.” 
It is impossible to calculate with any certainty ina time of 
revolution. All that any one can say is that the presiden- 
tial campaign will be a most exciting one, but no one can 
predict its result five months in advance. New questions of 
policy, causing new political issues, arise almost every week. 
The first duty of every citizen now is to lend his aid to the 
Government in every legitimate effort to crush the rebellion. 
Politics may be a necessity of a republic, but when its very 
life is in danger they should be postponed until such danger 
no longer exists. Our country before party should be the 
watchword of the hour. Shall it not be? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


OTWITHSTANDING the spirit of seventy-six which 
broke out with such fervor at the recent woman's 
meeting at the Cooper Institute, there is still a de- 
cided weakness exhibited for tulle, flowers, laces, ribbons, 
and costly nicknacks .of every description appropriate to 
the season, and considered necessary by way of prepa- 
ration for the fashionable season which has already com- 
menced at the favorite watering-places. 

There is an undoubted party in favor of economy and 
calico, but unfortunately it consists either of those who 
have never indulged in expensive luxuries from want of 
means, or of stern ascetics, who wage war against whatever 
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determined to reduce her if possible to the harshest utilita- 
rian standard. 

The sales of the principal dry-goods houses, the list of 
importations as announced for the past two weeks, show no 
falling off in quantity or variety of goods. Miss Flora 
McFlimsey seems to be as destitute as ever, and her male 
friends quite as lavish of foreign cigars and their favorite 
wines. One class only seem as yet to have been very much 
affected by the woman’s movement, and that is the French 
dressmakers, a sort of persons who have been accustomed 
to run up enormous bills, by furnishing items of trimming, 
for which double price was charged, and who lave made 
themselves odious by their airs, by their want of a spirit of 
accommodation and politeness, by the extravagance of their 
personal expenditure, and the magnitude of their preten- 
sions. The advantages found in patronizing them are a cer- 
tain grace and elegance of fit, perfection in arranging the folds 
and graduating length of a skirt, and never-failing ingenuity 
of getting up varied and original methods of decoration. 

It is the boast of a French dressmaker never to make two 

dresses alike. How long our grand dames will be willing 
to relinquish these advantages for the sake of economy and 
patriotism remains to be seen. - One circumstance in their 
favor is that light summer dresses are very easily made, 
and require little to render them attractive. The simplest 
tulle or tarlatane is made enchanting by a tasteful garni- 
ture of flowers, while even the richest silks require a large 
amount of ornament in the way of lace and jewels to give 
the effect of full dress. 
Speaking of flowers reminds us, however, that for dress 
garnitures French flowers will still be indispensable. Itis not 
alone that they are more full, more profuse, more exquisite- 
ly natural in their abundant and beautiful proportions, but 
they are more durable and really cheaper than American 
made flowers at half price. They are not spoiled by being 
crushed, they will remodel and make over, looking as well 
at last as they did at first. 

In American women it would be particularly fitting at 
the present time to throw off the yoke altogether, and set 
up for themselves a standard based more upon common- 
sense and physiological law. Foreign fabrics need not be 
excluded, at least not until we can compete with them in 
the durability and excellence of our manufactures, but the 
selection of styles should of course be governed, at any rate 
during the war, by a controlling principle of gravity and 
economy, and an effort made to unite beauty and elegance 
with a republican plainness which would be recognized 
as dignified and eminently befitting. 

To be sure, we have not, so far, introduced the later and 
extraordinary eccentricities into which the gay Parisians 
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outré and unbecoming. Among the simplest and prettiest 
is the “ Paysanne,” with its coquettish mask vail and clus- 
tering wild flowers. The “ Ceres,” of white chip or rice straw, 
with black lace scarf, wheat, and blue corn-flowers. Very 
charming round hats can be made inexpensively by young 
ladies themselves of folds of tulle, crossed upon a stiff 
frame, edged with narrow blonde, and trimmed with a scarf 
of blue silk and branches of roses. 

The past month of May might have been called the month 
of bridals, from the number of weddings which have taken 
place ; and the month of flowers, from the display of floral 
loveliness made on these occasions. Thisisa sign of apure 
and healthful taste, which it is pleasant to see. We must 
protest. however, against the straight sleeves and frilling 
and furbelowing with which the prettiest brides are dis- 
figured. A white dress should be full and diaphanous, or 
the angles of a plain thick surface concealed by a profusion of 
lace drapery. 








WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 
XVI. 


GEYSERS AND THEIR ERUPTIONS. 
wee account shall we give of the formation of the 
Geysers and of the cause of their eruptions which 
give them their name? If we look into the scientific works 
treating of this subject published only a few years since, 
we shall see a vast imaginary machinery of caves and 
crooked pipes, that when carefully examined seem capable 
of producing almost any amount of action excepting the 
very action they were invented. to account for. Professor 
Bunsen made a careful examination of these springs, and, 
from the facts thus obtained, brought out a theory of Gey- 
ser eruptions that commends itself at once to any chemist, 
and to any intelligent person who has seen the springs or 
had a fair description of their structure and mode of action. 
We are first to account for the existence of these smooth 
pipes of stone—pipes of flint rock coming up through the 
lava. It is plain to the careful observer that each spring has 
built its own pipe. And as there are upon the island Gey- 
sers in all possible conditions, it seems as easy to under- 
stand the process as though we had stood by the great 
Geyser since its first layer of flint was deposited from its 
waters. It is not easy, however, to describe the process 
clearly without the aid of diagrams. 
It is now known that the Geyser water, though charged 
with flint, remains clear as crystal for years, never deposit- 
ing its mineral matter except upon evaporation. This simple 
fact is a key to the whole Geyser structure. The Geysers 
were at first simply hot springs rising through old craters or 





have been led. The bonnet without crown or curtain 
finds little favor with us; the coat, or ieroyable, cut away 
into two long square tails behind, has a distant but scarcely 
recognized follower in some of the basques, but has never 
assumed full dimensions or been worn upon the street as 
an outsidegarment. Immense gold ear-rings fully displayed 
by infinitesimal bonnets which are scarcely perched upon the 
top of the head, delicately ornamented canes, topped and 
tasseled boots, masculine vests with fob chain and ruffled 
shirt, are all so far confined to the fashion-plates, or at any 
rate do not make their appearance on the promenade. The 
plaid furore has been checked by united and determined op- 
position, and, take them altogether, the toilets of the 
present season are pretty, becoming, and not extravagant. 
The morning costumes en suite—skirt, and loosely fitting 
basque, with small cap-crowned silk bonnets, simply trim- 
med—are in the best possible taste, and admirably adapted 
for traveling dresses. The more dressy toilets are not 
less apropos, and are generally modest and lady-like. A light 
silk dress, a large lama lace shawl or mantle, and white tulle 
bonnet, trimmed with grasses ; or a rich gray summer poplin, 
heavy black silk basque, trimmed with epaulets and orna- 
ments of jet, and bonnet of fine black or white crinoline, 
embroidered with jet, and just flushed on the inside with 
a bunch of June roses, are quiet, yet strikingly distingué. 
No one can dispute the taste of these costumes, or charge 
moderately well-to-do people with extravagance in wearing 
them, but at the same time something might be devised 
more peculiarly American, and more indicative of national 
and individual character. There is no reason, however, why 
it should be of the particularly cheap and homespun spe- 
cies. Cheap calicoes, cheap delaines, cheap wishy-washy 
fabrics of any description are not cheap at all, and present 
so forlorn and poverty-stricken an appearance, unless con- 
stantly renewed, that no woman of taste who could help 
herself would be pestered with them. If women really de- 
sire to do something to aid and assist, why do they not go 
to work to earn money instead of save it? The homespun. 
theory is a very absurd one; machinery has superseded it 
long ago, and produces more beautiful fabrics at much less 
cost. It is as foolish as for a woman to take great credit 
to herself for spending her nights and days in sewing for 
her family, when a sewing-machine would accomplish it all 
in a tenth of the time. Or for a man ‘to travel on foot to 
Albany to save the dollar or two he would spend for fare. 
But to return to fashions proper. Round hats have made 
their appearance with June in great variety, some of them 





s beautiful and attractive in woman on principle, and are 


very piquant, others affecting an originality which is only 


broken lava, the waters holding silica or flint in solution. 
This it is able to do from the great heat and pressure to 
which it is subjected and the presence of some alkaline sub- 
stance. As the heated waters run from the spring in the 
most favorable channel, by evaporation they}deposit silica, 
until that channel being partially or wholly filled they are 
forced to flow in another direction, and then they build up 
another reef of flint by the same process. Thus the water 
by stopping its own course is compelled to flow from time 
to time in all directions, and surround itself with a rim of 
flint, thus giving the basin as the first step in the Geyser 
formation. If the spring is not an eruptive one in the 
beginning, the basin will grow higher and more contracted 
by evaporation at the edges, until it becomes a pipe, when 
eruptions may commence if there is sufficient heat, or the 
process may go on until the spring is sealed up by its own 
deposits. The remains of such can be found. In some the 
stone is still heated by the water beneath, and in others the 
waters have forced their way through to other places. But 
if the spring becomes an eruptive one, when the waters are 
thrown out rapid evaporation takes place from the heated 
rocks, and a jlayer of flint is deposited upon them and the 
bottom of the basin at each eruption. This is the case 
with the Great Geyser.4 While it has built up for itself a 
basin as described, it has also put layer after layer upon the 
inside of the pipe and bottom of the basin at every erup- 
tion. The process is so slow that it takes many years to 
produce a sensible change; but it has built up its hill of 
flint and kept its basin good though gradually contracting 
it in size when the quantity of water diminishes or remains 
constant. but increasing it as the amount of water increases, 
so as to keep the level higher. It-is plain to be seen from 
the appearance of the rocks that the direction of the flow 
has many times been changed from the building-up process 
already described. 

Not only is there a film of flint left on the basin by evapo- 
ration after each eruption, but as the water slowly rises 
again over the heated rock, its edge, by evaporation, is 
every instant laying down a flinty pavement, which the 
waters that come after have no power to take up again. 

The curious cauliflower appearance of the rock formed 
around the Geyser is beautifully explained by this fact of 
deposition only by evaporation. The first points of silica 
deposited from the spray act by their adhesion to draw 
other particles of water to them after eruptions, and thus 
they are constantly built higher by deposition on their tops 
as crystals climb the sides of glass vessels containing salts 
in solution. The surface around the edge of the basin ie 





made up of bundles of small rough flint pillars, extending an 
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inch or more above that portion of the rock where they are 
joined into a solid mass, the whole structure resembling 
petrified moss or certain species of corals. 

We find among the springs some with the basin alone. 
We have others, like the Stroker, without basin, nothing but 
the pipe being left ; others, like the Great Geyser, the most 
perfect of all, having both basin and pipe, and being mighty 
in their eruptions; others are vast cisterns, filled with 
heated waters, but no longer active springs. We also find 
mounds of silica and old pipes, once Geysers, but now free 
of water, which has been shut off or turned into other chan- 
nels by its own or volcanic action. “We have thus,” as 
Tyndall beautifully expresses it, “the Geyser in its youth, 
manhood, old age, and death. In its youth as a simple thermal 
spring ; in its manhood as the eruptive column ; in its old 
age as the tranquil Laug or cistern ; while its death is re- 
corded by the ruined shaft and mound which testify of its 
once active existence.” 

But after the pipe is formed, either through the broken 
lava or by the building-up process, why the eruptions? 
The old theory of cans filled with steam is exploded. The 
heated pipe itself is found to be sufficient to account for the 
phenomena, and in fact it has been proved that in the most 
violent eruptions the action is almost entirely confined to 
the pipe, the water in the lower portion being but slightly 
disturbed. 

The water at the surface will boil at 212°. But deep in 
the pipe it cannot boil till much above this temperature, 
because it has upon it the weight of the atmosphere and the 
superincumbent column of water. Thetemperature required 
to produce ebullition becomes greater every foot we 
descend. Atno time, according to Professor Bunsen’s obser- 
vations, did the water in the pipe come quite up to the boil- 
ing point, though near the bottom it was about 260° or 
nearly 50° above the boiling point at the surface. All that 
would be needed would be to suddenly remove a portion of 
the pressure, and much of this superheated water would 
instantly flash into steam. This is really done at the time of 
every eruption. Eruptions are preceded by loud explosions 
in the earth, which are evidently caused by the sudden con- 
densation of steam formed in some of the deep feeding 
pipes as it comes in contact with cooler water. This steam 
forces water into the main pipe, and thus suddenly forces up 
the whole column above it. This is all that is needed to 
produce an eruption. Ifa certain layer of water just ready 
to boil under the pressure upon it is suddenly forced up 
six feet, so much weight is removed from it that a portion 
instantly flashes into steam, carrying up the water above it. 
This removes the pressure from another stratum, which also 
flashes into steam, carrying up a still higher column. This 
action continues till all the water in the pipe is reduced in 
temperature to nearly 212°. All who are acquainted with 
chemical analysis know that explosions of steam are produced 
by water that has been boiled till all the air is expelled, 
especially when it contains mineral substances in solution. 
This principle comes into play, undoubtedly, in these erup- 
tions. When the superheated waters are first disturbed 
there is a sudden evolution of steam simply as the result of 
the sudden disturbance. The abortive eruptions are occa- 
sioned by explosions of steam in the feeding pipes and the 
lifting of the column before any layer is near enough to the 
boiling point to form steam even with the pressure removed. 


The Stroker is so formed that there is a constant escape 
of steam, violently agitating its waters. It thus requires a 
long time to become sufficiently heated to cause an eruption. 
But by throwing in turf or stones, the narrow throat is stop- 
ped up, so that steam cannot escape. The water is thus 
rapidly brought to a high temperature and an eruption 
occurs. It probably has capacious heated tributaries that 
pour their waters into the pipe, and thus produce the long 
continued action compared with that of the Great Geyser. 

A Geyser pipe may become so deep that there shall not 
be heat enough to bring the water, under such great pres- 
sure, to the boiling point. The spring thus ceases to be a 
Geyser by its own law of growth. This is the “old age” 
of the Geyser. Or, by an earthquake, the openings may be 
so enlarged that water shall flow in so fast that it is never 
heated to the boiling point. This is probably the case with 
the waters not far from the Great Geyser. It is said they 
were Geysers till the earthquake of 1784. Quite a good 
sized brook now runs from them. The water in them is too 
rapidly changed to ever rise to the boiling point deep in 
the pipe. If another earthquake were to partially close 
those openings so that the craters should fill more slowly 
than at present, they would undoubtedly become Geysers 
again. This view is supported by a fact first mentioned by 
Sir William Hooker more than fifty years ago, of which I 
have seen no explanation in any work. It is noticed by 
those living near the Geysers that eruptions are much more 
frequent in dry weather than in wet. The water supplied 
to the springs comes from the hills in the distance. In wet 
weather a large quantity presses into the Great Geyser so 
that it rises like any other spring, and quite a brook runs 
from it. The water is therefore changed so rapidly that 
after an eraptionalong time must intervene before it can be 
brought again to the boiling point. But} on the other hand, 
in dry weather, after the pipe is filled, it is changed very 
slowly, and thus very soon rises in temperature to the poin 





at which eruptions occur. This illustrates beautifully Bun- 
sen’s theory, and also the atmospheric origin of the water. 

We have thus given a brief account of the most remark- 
able of these springs and the theory of their action. They 
are among the wonders of the globe, a part of nature’s great 
laboratory. No one can fully comprehend them without 
walking among them and witnessing the varied exhibitions 
of their power. 








MAD LITERATURE. 


: eo writings of the insane possess a peculiar interest 
aside from the idea that 


‘Great wits to madness nearly are allied,” 


—an idea upon the correctness of which philosophers are 
divided. A French physician, M. Moreau, has recently gone 
so far as to advance the novel theory that the pre-eminence 
of the intellectual faculties has for its organic condition a 
“ special state of disease of the nervous centers.” It may be 
permitted here to observe, however, that despite the near- 
ness of the alliance of great wits to madness, it may be quite 
possible that genius and insanity are as unlike as black and 
white. Laughter and tears are nearly allied, but yet are 
they not opposite? Almost invariably, the greatest mas- 
ters of pathos are equally masters of wit and humor, as in 
Dickens, Hood, and others. This article aims merely to present 
to the reader several specimens of the writings of different 
lunatics—not lunatics in a sort of figurative sense, but luna- 
tics who, at the time they wrote, were under treatment in 
insane hospitals. 

There was a time when it was deemed necessary, in order 
to render effective the system of treatment in asylums for 
the insane, to proscribe the use of the pen by patients alto- 
gether. This fallacy has few supporters in our day. The 
treatment of mental disease has greatly improved since the 
time when Christopher Smart scratched his lengthy poem 
of “ David” with a door-key on the panels of his cell. Now, 
the lunatic who is possessed of the cacoethes scribendi is pro- 
vided, under proper regulations, with facilities for scribbling. 
Pens and ink are no longer deemed the insignia of irration- 
ality. 

The mad comic muse was so much a stranger in famous 
Bedlam, that when one of the inmates of that (then) “ house 
of horror” produced the following rhyme to express her 
sentiments on the subject of polygamy, it was handed about 
as a marvel : 


“Tf John marry Mary, and Mary alone, 

It is a good match between Mary and John; 

But if John marry more wives—what blows and what scratches ! 
*Tis no longer a match, but a bundle of matches.” 


A gray-haired bachelor, who has walked the halls of the 
New York State Lunatic Asylum for years with “a bee in 
his bonnet,” got off the following rhyme: 


“Tf I’ve no wife to cheer me, no darling to pet, 
T’ve no babies to cry, and no vixen to fret ; 
If my linen and stockings are out of repair, 
And look, like their owner, much worse for the wear, 
I’m as free as the birds to work or to play— 
I can read a good book, and so drive care away. 
Should time leave his impress on cheek, brow, and chin, 
I’ve got a clear conscience, and sunshine within.” 


The same “crazy-head,” in a poem on tobacco-chewing, 
thus illustrates the fejoicings “inside” of the man who quit 
the use of the weed : 


“The nerves sent a telegram up to the brain: 
‘ We are not to be wronged and tormented again,’ 
And the brain sent this message straight back to the heart : 
‘ Beat freely and fully—we’ve got a new start.’ ” 


“The following fragment,” the writer says, “was ground 
out of a machine,” “for an accurate description of which, 
see the spiritualists.’’ The subject is “Enchanted Land,” a 
domain which lunatics are commonly supposed continuously 
to occupy : 


“ Then a gentle summer breeze 
Hies from the murm’ring trees, 
And sighs through the silent vale. 
The echoes reverberate and rebound 
And all these rocks and woods 
Give forth a solemn sound. . . . 
Tinkling low is heard the Silver Bell— 
( Coming to the demons.) 
As they merrily dance and sing. 
(Which shows their Quilp-y fangs down under the rocks.) 
hose sunlit eyes 
Are fixed on a prize 
That one false step may bring. 
(Kicking up their orgies. ) 
Mid the dance and din 
Still deeper within, 
The cavern gives smothered groans, 
Then nightly they chant 
In the solemn haunt 
Of the man that left his bones. 
The Silver Bell, 
The Silver Bell, 
Still tnkling low 
In the well below 
Is heard the Silver Bell.” 


This is quite as well-constructed verse as that of many a 
“poet” who claims to be sane, and whom newspapers 
harbor and abet, while in the item of grotesque fancy it is 
somewhat impressive. We have a better built verse below, 
a_fragment of a poem on “ The Drooping Willows :” 


“ Though the poplar and sycamore reach to the sky, 
Neither those nor the oak with the willow can vie, 





As it gracefully dips its fair leaf in the wave, 
Or mournfally droops o’er the green, silent grave.” 


Many a rhymster who claims to have been “ nursed by the 
Muses,” but who may be said to be somewhat given to 
“mewling and puking in his nurse’s arms” withal, might 
look abashed on the following stanza, which has, too, a 
touching significance, as coming from one whom madness 
has made its own : 


“‘ Brothers, I have done my best : 
I am weary, let me rest ; 
After striving long to gain 
Little good but mickle pain— 
After striving long to gain, 
Baffled, yet to struggle fain— 
Let me rest! but lay me low 
Where the wayside roses blow ; 
Where the little daisies grow ; 
Where the breeze-bowed poplars nod ; 
Where the old woods worship God ; 
Where the wedded plover sings ; 
Near the riv’let’s rushy springs.” 


The pens of lunatics have essayed effort in all fields of 
literature, yet poesy has among them the most devotees, and 
the more pretentious Muse is worshiped more than is her 
lighter-heeled sister. In the department of fiction, we have 
an illustrative chapter before us, from a novelette entitled 
“Romance and Courtship.” I[t is not out of character in a 
lunatic that he should build a novel of material which he 
knows nothing practically about; there be plenty of weak 
brains out in the world who do the same, as the “story 
papers ” can testify, and make a living by the practice : 


“ CHAPTER IY. 
“THE ELOPEMENT. 
* «Ts this love, or was it but an idle dream ??—Shakespeare, 


‘««See, my lord duke,’ cried the duchess, as they rose from the 
tea-table on the evening after the soiree, ‘if there is not some power 
in the bow of Cupid after all. Here is this young Count of Beau- 
fort, so lately running the gantlet and playing the chivalrous hero 
and the delighted troubadour to the whole court of Florence, now 
literally struck Gown by a barbed arrow from the god, and changing 
his entire course.’ 

“«* With all due deference to your ladyship’s opinion, my dear 
madam,’ returned the duke, ‘I must nevertheless beg leave to 


dissent from it, as I believe it was not the mere personal charms of | 


the countess that disarmed the count on the evening of the soiree, 
but the worth and beauty of the inward gem, which was displayed 
before his eyes the next morning. This, I think, is the potent 
wand which has so effectually slain him, and which, I hope, may 
now prove lasting.’ 

“*T should be most happy to agree with your lordship,’ returned 
the duchess, spiritedly, ‘but as I saw the whole transaction with 
my own eyes, I am constrained to say that the distress of the young 
count proceeds entirely from a wound inflicted by the god himself. 
You see the countess was leaning on my arm at the time of the 
engagement, and as the count made his approach I surrendered her 
up to him with my own hand; and he received her with a majesty 
and grace, I must say, that I never saw equaled. But at the same 
time,’ she continued, with an arch look, ‘if ever I saw a man com- 
pletely whipped, in regard to love matters, it was this same Count 
Beaufort.’ 

“‘«' That is indeed true in one sense,’ returned the duke, laughing. 
‘The count, deceived by the mysterious appearance of the court- 
dress and mask, was cheated into the belief that it was a new and 
foreign star that had made its appearance, and was completely 
struck down by a barbed arrow, as you say. But, my dear, how 
long would the impression have lasted, had it not been for the 
happy denouement that followed? Not over two hours at most. 
But, pasquez dieu, the moment he discovered that it was his own 
wife whom he had got fixed upon him, his pride was aroused.’ ” 


And so on,and so on. If this stuff is not quite worthy of 
the inspired cob of Sylvanus Pen, Jr., we don’t know why it 
isn’t. We beg the reader’s pardon for calling him away 
from his feast so abruptly, and without even the solacing 
assurance that it will be “ continued next week.” 

Now to confound the rash skeptic who doubts the capacity 
of a mind diseased to treat of profound subjects. If depth 
and obscurity be, as many seem to conceive, an especial 
prerogative of profound thinkers, we have seen some luna- 
tics who would take rank with the -muddiest. We have 
read ourselves into a headache over articles by lunatic 
patients on such subjects as these: “Esthetic Psychology,” 
“Tmmensity of Motion and Animal Life in the Creation,” 
“ Horizontal Parallax of the Sun,” “The Peculiar Instincts of 
the Soul,” etc. We present below an extract from one of 
the clearest papers of this class we have seen—on the 
“Creative Faculty :” : 


“While some minds love acquisition of knowledge per se, others 
seem to delight in recombining and remodeling already acquired 
stores of knowledge. The latter are said to possess the ‘ creative 
faculty,’ to be ‘original,’ ‘men of genius.’ This has gradations, 
from the would-be genius men, to those whom report says really 
are such. Some assert that real men of genius are entirely uncon- 
scious of their gifts ; but even in this there is no fixed rule, some 
being innocent of self-conceit, others so imperious as to forget their 
duty to God and man. Others again may, though conscious of 
great gifts, from a constitutional love of quiet renounce public life. 
With others again, some other, more engrossing, perhaps more de- 
basing passion extinguishes the heavenly flame, which last suppo- 
sition, indeed, has led many persons of observation, perchance, to 
suppose that genius was an everyday characteristic, but concealed 
among men by their wickedness and perverted passions.” 


Some sage person, whose name we do not now recall, who 
had “ enjoyed some experience ” in life in an insane hospital, 
said that it was very easy to write like a fool, and very diffi- 
cult to write like a madman. The reader will, perhaps, in 
view of the preceding examples, say that there would seem 
to be no special difficulty in writing like a madman. Hay- 
ing no theory whatever to maintain in this article, we have 
not deemed it necessary to furnish any information respect- 
ing the peculiar manner or place in which insanity manifests 
itself in the cases of any of those whose writings we have 
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sampled. It is well enough known, however, we suppose, 
that many lunatics are not at all insane as regards what they 
produce with the pen. This may very probably be true of 
the writers quoted thus far, but we have a sample or two of 
a different sort. 

The writer is honored in the acquaintance of a most 
worthy, respect-commanding, and well-educated lunatic, 
who was formerly a prosperous and successful member of 
the American bar. This gentleman, while in the high tide 
of a growing popularity, met with a painful accident which 
dethroned his reason. At the time of our last interview 
he had been insane some fifteen years. At that interview 
he stated that he was now at work on a new contribution to 
the literature of the land, which was to be entitled “The 
Genii of the Hours.” This work, he said, was to be “a cos- 
mopolite in literature—at home in the flowery fields of 
fancy, in the halls of wisdom, in the caves of science, in the 
groves of philosophy, in the dells of romance, in politics, in 
law, in physics, in religion—in short, in everything.” This 
was a work destined to startle the world, and to live 
through ages yet unborn. It was impossible not to admire 
the plan; of its execution the reader can form an idea from 
the following extract from the earlier pages of the MS. : 


“First of the Genii. We all have thoughts, and feelings, too, 
whether we act or feel like authors or not.. We are authors of our 
own wishes and pleasures, so far as they are sufficiently inspiring 
d well chosen. We form our own tempers, and adorn our own 

uties. 

“See that faithful personage, in any department of life, who 
faithfully applies these views, and what see you wanting to adorn, 
dignify, and increase the happiness of humanity? Self-conscious- 
ness of having wisdom of purpose gives important interest to every 
emotion, and makes every case full of enterprise and glory. Not 
battle-fields need thus be unstudied, nor statemanship, nor profes- 
sional eclat, nor the simplest duties, which are thus combined in 
hopes full of naiveté, and all au fait, and comme il faut. 

“Life will thus become pathetic, and public characters more 
interested in their duties, ambitions, and responsibilities, then ruling 
machines. These are good things, too, and all other uses and 
trusts ; and who can supervise and manage all, but that beatific God 
who can fill up all the niches of the universe? How enchanting, 
then, all things look! Every leaf, and grass-spire, and hope, and 
grace, and glory, and rain-drop, and ray of light, and house, and 
prospect, and duty, and pleasure, and watering-place, and pretty 
wood, and progressive action, and divine attainment, and universal 
destiny, and many other things, at once appear in bold and peace- 
ful survey.” 


Scentest thou madness here, bewildered reader? Of a 
different sort are the productions of another lunatic, gray- 
haired, tall, and coarse of physique, whose writings are as 
frolicsome as the endeavors of a kitten in pursuit of her 
caudal appendage. For example: 


‘Who that sees the tail of a rat so skeptical as to ignore the 
existence of rats somewhere ?—the acme of absurdity. Trot-hitch- 
it-a-hatchet and up I go, up a pair of stairs (four railings, two 
stairs), and back again with the rat—here he is! We must not 
forget to write before we forget, that we are now laboring under an 
indigestion caused by smoking a burdock sarsaparilla town’s-end 
meerschaum over a hashed frog, seasoned with tadpole-sardine- 
sauce, and Scotch mackerel taken from the Savings Bank of New- 
foundland. 

“‘ Now adicu, inkstand, Esq., adieu ink, adieu steel toothpick, 
adieu gold potato pop-gun, adieu quondam goose without wing, 
ma petite oie la foudre; nix fuit, dixerat, rana teitcher allemand 
frog-soup Kilkenny rats, la brouette agathos Luna wid excadin has 
the anmachen presto. Adjourned sine forenoon.” 


Not to leave the frantic reader puzzling over his English, 
French, Latin, German, and other dictionaries, to translate 
the above complex sentence, we attach the writer’s own 
explanation : 

“Nix means nothing in one language and snow in another; 
rana meaning frog or rain, which are much the same, going up in 
a heap, as it were, in a water-spout, and descending into a tin one ; 
wid is the same as quid, which means who, which, or what, and is 
what Laocoon discharged from his cheek when he said to the horse, 


‘Que insania ne credites cives procul—you’re took in.’ The 
reader takes in our meaning without farther explanations.” 


Among our insane acquaintances there is a maiden lady 
of housewifely aspect, gray-haired, fat, not fair, and sixty. 
She is crazed on a variety of subjects, but in literature her 
insanity takes the direction of Biblical lexicography. She 
has written volumes on this theme, and once exhibited to 
us a bulky MS. of several hundred pages, for which she 
was extremely anxious to find a publisher. She has pre- 
pared an elaborate new lexicon for Biblical students, of 
which we present a single specimen: 

ue The meaning of the word Bible is to tottle or to fall off. 
What is spoken of in the text as spikenard: ointment of spikenard 
most precious. The jot, the point, the hold fast. The axle on 
which the wheel turns. The rubicon, the red cone, the stick to 
it.” 

A fuller specimen of her “style,” and its result, we give 
below, and with itconclude. It is an extract from certain 
Scriptural studies and elucidations after the manner of 
“ Barnes’s Notes,” concerning which the gray-haired maiden 
holds as honestly high an opinion as the learned Dr. Barnes 
might himself hold concerning his own valuable work: 

“Tn the sixth chapter, last verse, is notice made of a robin red- 
breast, which sang on the coffin of Mrs. Genius Gadbee,.while the 
Lady Empress engraved the tombstone. The coffin contained a 
con for isinglass, which after three months was to be raised from 
the grave. This coffin remained some time in the school-house, 
and jane the school-teacher sat down to do his hire as to the 
epitaph. 

¥ The young school-teacher survived, being only six years old, 
but at times showed signs of partial derangement ever after. And 
the robin finished his song on the coffin in safety. A wild robin 
flew into the open window and lighted on the coffin: set up his 
‘ Tar-tollo-new! tar-tollo-new! Iam Polly the King!’ ss loud as 
he could lay it down, to the great amusement of the lonely scholar 
at his morning task, while writing his motto for Mrs. Gadbee 
‘So passes the glory of that which is truly respectable.’ ” 


REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY.* 
i 

F the “ancient wise person” whose remark, quoted by 
Fletcher of Saltoun, has been so often repeated, spoke 
wisely when he said that “if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads of a nation, he need not care who should 
make their laws,” surely we may say, with equal wisdom, 
that “if a man were permitted to make all the hymns of a 

people, he need not care who should write their creeds.” 

There is that about a hymn which makes it more powerful 
in its influence than any formula of faith, however hallowed 
by the reverence of centuries. A good hymn is the result 
of no careful balancing of logical argument. It is the state- 
ment of no lifeless dogmatism. Rather is it the expression 
of the real life of the Christian soul. It springs from the 
heart, not from the head—is the outpouring of joy, praise, 
love, to the Father of our spirits ; the lament over our earthly 
sorrows and human frailties, and the song of triumph over 
sin and death, achieved through the might of everlasting 
love. 

A good hymn degenerates never into a doctrinal sermon. 
Such lyrics as do this ought to find no place in our hymn 
books, and no one can regret the early oblivion which they 
justly receive. From this fact results the great catholicity 
of our hymns. Sectarian hymns are almost a contradiction 
in fact. People can quarrel, and we fear will do so till the 
millennium, over small mattersinreligion. But such dissen- 
sions can only be carried on in prose. It is well-nigh impos- 
sible to translate our sectarianism into poetry. Even if we 
could do that, it would be absurd to attempt to sing it. 

The hymns that are lasting—that take hold upon the life 
of the people, have nothing of narrowness. Theyare broad 
in spirit as the great church of God, which comes down 
through the ages triumphant over the narrow systems which 
men have framed for themselves in the vain endeavor to 
fence in some exclusive pathway to the eternalhome. High 
over all these—including them all, but taking no “ private 
road ” to the exclusion of another—the Universal Church, in 
her various communions, marches on, strewing her victorious 
pathway with the “ dust of systems and of creeds.” 


“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day, and cease to be ;” 


but the glorious church moves on through them all, resist- 
less in the might of her Lord, and immortal with His life. 
And in her progress she gathers up into her garner whatso- 
ever things are pure and lovely, and of good report, in the 
deeds and words of her children, cherishing them as a price- 
less inheritance for the generations yet to be. 


Among these treasures that she has brought down to us 
from the centuries that are past, none are more valuable 
than those laid up in her Hymnology. Leaving behind 
whatever is sectarian—whatever appeals to men as divided 
into classes or parties, the church preserves only those 
lyrics that appeal to men on no narrower ground than their 
common humanity and their common redemption in Christ, 
In the eloquent words of Dr. Huntington : “From the whole 
vast range of Christian thought, experience, and imagination ; 
from the fresh melodies lifted in the morning air of the 
Christian ages ; from that long line of consecrated and aspir- 
ing singers reaching back to the days of Constantine ; from 
among the lofty strains of Ambrose and Jerome and their 
strong fellow-believers, where the sanctity of centuries is 
so wrought like an invisible aroma into the very substance 
and structure of the verses, that it would seem as if some 
prophetic sense of their immortality had breathed in the 
men that wrote them; from the secret cells and high cathe- 
drals of the continental worship, where scholarship and art 
and power joined with piety to raise the lauds and glorias, 
the matins and vespers, the sequences and the choral harmo- 
nies of a gorgeously appointed praise ; from the purer lite- 
rature of Old England, embracing the tender and earnest 
numbers of Southwell and Crashaw and Habington, and a 
multitude better known besides,” the church “reverently 
gathers these voices of faith into their perfect harmony.” 

In taking up any denominational hymn book, one cannot 
fail to be impressed with this catholicity in our hymns. 
Side by side with the strains of old Roman saints, majestic, 
even in translation, with the spirit of their Latin original, 
stand the tender words of Cowper and the Wesleys. Bishop 
Heber and Keble, of the Anglican communion, seem in truest 
union of spirit with Dr. Watts, the singer of the Indepen- 
dents, and the earnest piety of Faber, the sweetest poet of 
the Roman creed in our own day, harmonizes well with the 
immortal faith that breathes in the hymns of Martin 
Luther. Nor is it alone in respect to creed that our hymn 
books are full of this spirit of universality. The works of the 
great and honored amid these “ voices of faith” occupy the 
same page with those of many an unknown poet who 
perhaps sung but one song and died. St. Augustine and 
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Cowper, Doddridge and Dr. Watts disdain not the compan- 
ionship of the simple-hearted Christian woman who loved 
“To steal awhile awa 
From every cumbering care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer.” 

We have said that a hymn is, from its nature more pow- 
erful in its influence than any creed. Coming from the 
heart it speaks to the heart, and so affects life through its 
source. Indeed we may apply to many of our hymns what 
has been beautifully said of the English Protestant Bible by 
a member of the Roman communion: “ They live on the ear 
like a music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of 
church bells which one cannot forego. Their felicities often 
seem to be almost things rather than mere words. They 
are a part of the national mind, an anchor of national ser- 
iousness. The memory of the dead passes into them. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in their 
verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a man is 
hidden beneath their words. They are the representatives 
of his best moments, and all that there has been about him 
of soft and gentle and pure and penitent and good speaks to 
him for ever out of these lyrics. In the length and breadth 
of the land there is not a man with one spark of religious- 
ness in him, whose spiritual biography is not recorded in 
these hymns.” 

To make a collection that shall be of any general value 
from the immense number of hymns which our language 
contains is not by any means an easy task. In regard to 
those that have stood the test of time the labor is compara- 
tively light, but to foretell the judgment of posterity in re- 
gard to cotemporary writings is far more difficult. Present 
popularity is no sure test of lasting worth. Nor is it suffi- 
cient that the collector of such a book should have what is 
called good taste merely. If he takes what pleases his own 
notions only, he will be quite likely to make a very good 
selection of hymns for his own use, but probably will fail to 
meet the wants of the majority of other men. He who 
would edit such a work needs to be able to distinguish be- 
tween a good and a poor hymn, according to some wise and 
definite standard. The editor ofthe “ Book of Praise” gives us 
an idea of his own standard when he tells us in his preface 


that “a good hymn should have simplicity, freshness, and ~ 


reality of feeling; a consistent elevation of tone and a 
rhythm easy and melodious, but not jingling or trivial. Its 
language may be homely, but should not be slovenly or 
mean. Affectation or visible artifice is worse than ®xcess of 
homeliness ; a hymn is easily spoiled by a single falsetto 
note. Nor will the most exemplary soundness of doctrine 
atone for doggerel, or redeem from failure a prosaic, didactic 
style.” 

These principles seem to us eminently correct. A few 
examples of their violation may make their truthfalness ob- 
vious. Perhaps the most prosaic of all the hymnology of 
our language can be found in certain versions of the 
Psalms. For instance, the following, both, if we are not 
mistaken, from “ Sternhold and Hopkins :” 

“ The Lord will speak, and he wil] not 
Keep silence, but speak out.” 
And, 
“Thou makest the mountains strong andgstout 
To stand in every shower.” 

The former of these is a tolerable prose version of the pas- 
sage; but, as for the latter, it not only violates all rules 
of good poetry, but absolutely destroys the majesty of the 
original, “ Who by his strength setteth fast the mountains, 
being girded with power.” 

Of the doggerel we shall quote a later example. Mont- 
gomery, who has given us good hymns and one or two: good 
renderings of the Psalms, actually published verses begin- 
ning as follows, for a version of the most majestic of all the 
Psalms, the 90th : 

“ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
Through all our generations ; 
Our joy and comfort in distress, 

Our hope in tribulations,” etc., etc. 
If anybody can read these verses without a running ac- 
companiment of “ Yankee Doodle” in his mind, we congratu- 
late him on remarkable freedom from what the metaphysi 
cians call “suggested ideas accompanied by emotion.” In 
this case the emotion is, to say the least, far from de- 
votional. 

In regard to homeliness, it is noticeable that not unfre- 
quently a homely version of the same idea gains popularity, 
and retains a more permanent hold upon the hearts of the 
people, than one of greater refinement and greater poetical 
merit. For example, one of Watts’s vérsions of the 23d 
psalm, beginning, 

“ The Lord my shepherd is ; 
I shall be well rs : 
Since He is mine and I am His 
What can I want beside ?” 
has gained far more currency than the more poetical and at 
the same time more literal rendering of Montgomery— 
“ The Lord is my shepherd, no want shall I know, 
I feed in green pastures, safe folded I rest. 


He leadeth my soul where the still waters flow, 
Restores me when wandering; redeems when oppressed.”’ 


It may be said, however, that in this case the popular 
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meter of Watts’s version—perhaps the best of our English 
lyrical measures—has given the former the precedence. 

We may add to the requirements for a good hymn named 
by Sir Roundell Palmer, that regard must be had also to its 
subject. Many subjects which enter into the creed of all 
Christian people are unsuited for lyrical composition. One 
is at a loss to understand with what feelings our ancestors 
could have sung those words of Watts, 


*« My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead !” 

The use of Watts’s version of the Psalms and his hymns 
to the exclusion of all others, probably introduced such 
hymns to those who sung them. We cannot think that the 
hymns of any one man ought ever to crowd out from any 
congregation the large number of excellent hymns that may 
be drawn from miscellaneous sources. Besides this, even 
Watts, excellent as many of his hymns are, is no exception 
to the general rule laid down by Mr. Palmer, that “ there is 
far more dross than gold in the works of all voluminous 
hymn writers.” 








SHANDY REDIVIVUS.* 


HILE Sterne was in the brisk flutter of his London 
fame. Johnson was incredulous as to his deserving, 
and boldly asserted it would*not last, and that he was bound 
to go the way of all ephemera. Dr. Farmer predicted that 
in twenty years’ time, if one wished to refer to “ Tristram 
Shandy,” he would have to ask an aatiquary for the book. 
The twenty years after Sterne’s death passed, and a pleas- 
ant antiquary was engaged in another way. Farriar was 
then making known the extent of Yorick’s plagiarisms ; he 
was showing how skillful a filcher he had been in many direc- 
tions; how he had laid Rabelais, Montaigne, Scarron, and, 
above all, old Burton, under contribution ; and yet he had so 
affiliated to his Shandean humor what he had appropriated, 
that men wondered the more, and read “Tristram” with 
more eagerness than ever. Instead of dooming Sterne to 
oblivion as a literary pirate, the antiquary raised again to 
life the defunct old “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” and gave ita 
standing in the popular view that it has not yet lost, 
though doubtless many have been as disappointed in its 
examination—for perusal were impossible—as thé wearied 
novel-reader who sought for entertainment in the “Diver- 
sions of Purley.” So Burton, with Sterne’s audacity and 
Johnson’s and Byron’s approving nod, is a standing illustra- 
tion of what fortuitous circumstances can do to sustain a 
sale at the bookseller’s counters. Dr. Farmer plainly made 
one prediction too many; for Sterne has not only saved 
himself, but like the women of Weinsberg has escaped de- 
struction with what he liked best upon his back, poor old 
“Democritus Junior.” Thirty years ago, as Mr. Fitzgerald 
tells us, in the days of diligences, there was hardly an inn on 
the post-road from Calais to Paris that did not claim to have 
had the presence of the illustrious Englishman. The same 
town would often present rival establishments which con- 
tained the chamber that had lodged the sentimental trav- 
eler, each invariably adorned with a mezzotint over the 
mantel of that*cunning physiognomy which is so familiar in 
the portrait by Sir Joshua. This was not much like an effete 
fame, and tlie crowds of Englishmen who traveled that way 
put down their extra francs for the privilege of sleeping in 
the identical bed, and all out of regard for a famous man, 
At Calais, even, the reputation of his name was so mer- 
chantable that, when they built a new inn upon the site of 
the old one of Monsieur Dessein, they still had their “ Sterne 
chamber ” to take in, figuratively and otherwise, the unwary ; 
and Thackeray himself was deceived not very long ago into 
conjuring up images of the hectic parson in this supposi- 
titious apartment. 

The Frenchmen themselves have not been less greedy of 
the name. In the height of their Anglomania just upon the 
close of the war, coincident with Sterne’s first visit to Paris, 
they were bound to bespatter fulsomely everything that 
emanated beyond the Channel, be it a man, fashion, book, or 
merchandise; and how Frenchmen could bepraise, the 
career that Wilkes, Hume, and Garrick then ran among 
them only equally shows with the spontaneous adulation 
bestowed upon Shandy himself. The wits of Paris could 
hardly be expected to understand the humor of “ Tristram,” 
but the book had a name, and it was something English to 
talk about. They could take it up and appear’to be des- 
perately engaged in reading it, when the Reverend Mr. 
Sterne was announced by the footman; and so the Yorkshire 
‘ parson flourished on the Seine as he had done on the 
Thames. But it did not end here. After some years they 
got their home version of “Tristram,” and a singular affair it 
was. The first mover in the scheme could hardly make 
anything out of it, and he confessed to retrenching largely 
and supplying the place of the omissions out of his own 
brain. Think of a Gallicized Shandy! He died before it 
was done, sensibly, and left a successor to go on, avowedly 
to “take the same liberties” as the other had done. This 
did for awhile. Then they got Michot’s version, which was 
much better. though Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim suffered 
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terribly, and could have sworn like the army in Flanders. 
But the case was different with “The Sentimental Journey.” 
The national genius fell in with that, and tliey have had 
version after version, and with a success that shows they 
understand it much better. “They order these things much 
better in France,” was a key-note that suited their national 
vanity, and it was not a little gratifying to them to see 
Smollett, who had berated them so soundly in his travels 
but little before, held up to ridicule as Smelfungus, the man 
who could travel from Dan-Calais to Beersheba-Paris and 
cry. Allis barren! It certainly merited the distinction of an 
edition de luxe, with all the skill of Tovay Johannot to orna- 
ment it, and it got it. 


Nor was the fortune of the book confined to France. 
Foscolo has given it to the Italians. There are versions in 
Dutch and in Polish. There is Bode’s, and perhaps other 
translations into German; and Wieland thought to epito- 
mize Richter by comparing him to its author. There was, 
we fancy, a vast radical difference between the English par- 
son and the German Jean Paul. 


Ugo 


A glance down the records of his English publishers, from 
Becket in the Adelphi to Bohn in Covent Garden, will show 
what has been his constant popularity in his native land; 
and Mr. Fitzgerald says the number of the editions in the 
United Kingdom is something “ bewildering” to investigate, 
and Mr. Bohn assures him that Sterne’s present sale is the 
steady one of a classic, and that, too, in a generation that 
must thrust some of his volumes into an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the bookcase. We hardly need to point to the 
praises of the humorist which have come from such as 
Leigh Hunt and Bulwer, and which have withstood the 
“skillful satire and dramatic invective” of Thackeray, which 
is so likely to carry with it a sense of depreciation for the 
writer with that of the man. And we have no doubt this 
last attempt to set the man as well as the writer before us 
will find a public ready to have the story told, which has 
never been told in all its fullness before, and are ready to 
accept Mr. Fitzgerald’s honest endeavors to show what he 
was, naught to extenuate or set down in malice, and yet 
some things to elucidate with greater credit to his unfortu- 
nate hero than the world has been apt to think belonged to 
him. And this we think our author has done. He has 
made a readable book, evincing a considerable knowledge of 
the society of the period he investigates, and has made the 
rather scanty materials for a biography do all that can be 
done to form a life-picture. 


When Sterne came up to London, just after the publica-- 


tion of the earlier volumes of his famous work, now some- 
thing over a hundred years ago, he found the town in much 
the same state of excitement from the progress of the French 
war that we are experiencing now. If the constitution of 
our society was such that the literary power of the nation 
was centralized wholly, as it was then in the southern 
metropolis of their island, one would still think it an inop- 
portune hour for a great reputation to be made with the pen 
when the sword was flashing so much more fascinating a 
record. Yet this was not an obstacle then to the making of 
a reputation, moreover suddenly, such as had not been 
known for a long while, by that mightier engine than the 
sword, which we have heard so often designated in the 
theaters in Bulwer’s play. People that were flushed with 
the story of Minden and Quebec, and who, as Walpole 
said, must not fail to ask every morning, “ What 
victory to-day?” seemed to forget all in the advent 
of the great Shandean adventurer in the literary field. That 
tall, consumptive Yorkshire parson had given up painting 
and fiddling and quarreling, determined to earn a name. 
He wrote not to be fed, but to be famous, he proclaimed, 
But he accomplished both. “One is invited where he is to 
dine a fortnight beforehand,” wrote Gray of the fashion of 
the hour ; and dinners, a dozen deep, are quite as suggestive 
of good living, and a plenty of it, as a long subscription at 
the booksellers, and a name in every drawing-room, is of the 
fame he coveted. “Even all the bishops have sent their 
compliments to me,” he writes, and there is no knowing, as 
our biographer suggests, how much the turning of his head 
was owing to this ostentatious and ill-timed Episcopal 
Benedicite. The world, however, may pardon it, if it is con- 
vinced such flattery gave us the seven succeeding volumes 
of “Tristram Shandy.” This kind of furor could not be 
expected to last long, yet it doubtless did prevail longer 
than could be anticipated, to the wonder of a great many 
besides Dr. Johnson and Dr. Farmer; and that there was 
something extraordinary in the Shandeanism of the man 
himself is very certain, from the revival of the fever, with 
each subsequent visit to the metropolis. The hour of 
“Shandy salads,” of a “Shandy game at cards,” and of a 
“Shandy ” favorite at the races passed by, as incident to 
the beginning of all such excitements, but their departure 
did not diminish the offers of the booksellers for the privi- 
lege of an edition; nor interfere with the eager curiosity 
with which a volume of “sermons ” was looked for, when 
it was announced that the “ heteroclite parson,” as one who 
well knew humanity called him, had disposed of such to 
the printers. Reynolds but fell in with the popular humor 
when he painted that portrait that we all know so well, and 
the crowds that flocked about it at the Academy Exhibition 








betrayed their interest in the man who, as Gray said, seem- 
ed fitted to divide admiration with his book. ~ 

So went on this whirl of excitement, and himself in the 
very vortex. Ranelagh, the greenroom of Drury Lane, and 
the fashionable carouse, all knew him. He grew reckless of 
appearances, but men did not forget he was a clergyman. 
Scandal brooded, and he only mocked at it. He presumed 
on his notoriety, and showed his weakness by seeming to 
feel absolved from his obligations to society. His friends 
became uneasy. Warburton, who had unguardedly patron- 
ized him, began to mistrust him, and offered him advice. It 
is a surprising commentary on the circumstances to see this 
prelate hold up to the admiration and guidance of a country 
vicar the metropolitan player, David Garrick! And itis a 
sad picture of him the actor is forced to draw at the close 
of this season of intoxication. “He degenerated in London 
like an ill-translated shrub. The incense of the great spoiled 
his head, and their ragouts his stomach. He grew sickly 
and proud—an invalid in body and mind.” And this was 
the testimony of one who had gone through the.fiery trial 
himself, and who had conquered and not succumbed to the 
very foe that now beset the weaker man. 

“Nay, sir,” said Johnson, “any man who has a name or 
who has the power of pleasing will be generally invited in 
London. The man Sterne,I have been told, has had engage- 
ments for three months.” “Anda very dull fellow,” interposed 
Goldsmith, who sincerely thought it doubtless, for from his 
obscure quarters in Green Arbor Court he was sending 
forth the matter of his “Citizen of the World” for one of the 
least known journals, and cutting the new Shandean sensa- 
tion with a sharpness it was scarcely getting in any other 
quarter. “Why, no, sir,” was Johnson’s honest reply, for 
Sterne, least of anybody, could be called dull, if poor Oliver 
could not understand it. And yet it is strange how little 
there is in the record of Sterne’s London experience to 
show that he touched the hearts of those with whom he as- 
sociated. Mr. Fitzgerald, we think, has succeeded in show- 
ing that Sterne was not indeed wholly the heartless fellow 
that he has been sometimes considered, but it was in closer 
relations than the chance intimacy of a metropolitan saloon. 
He coruscated a brief space and then was gone. There 
remained little for affection to recall. He was no mighty 
seer like Johnson to impress one. He was no supreme 
power to the adult, nor kindness to the young, like Burke. 
He was no genial semi-sage buffoon like Goldsmith. He 
was no bewitching playfulness like Garrick. And at last, 
after a few years of such flashing existence, he died, without 
a friend beside him, in those lodgings in Bond street, and 
with no more sympathizing soul to look on than the footman 
of a neighboring fashionable household who had been sent 
to inquire for his health. When the tidings of his departure 
went back by that same footman to a dinner circle of those 
with whom he had often mixed, there may have been regrets 
at his loss, stories interchanged of the pleasantry of his 
humor, but there were some wiser men around that table 
who must have mourned the great perversion of his ability 
and the scandalous insincerity of his life. 





THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin.—Mr. Parton’s long 
promised “ Franklin” is published at length, comprising two 
large and elegant volumes. The first volume opens with a 
portrait of Francis, son of Benjamin Franklin, looking very 
much as though it was modeled after the pictures of the 
infant St.John. Following this we find a handsome portrait 
of Franklin, purporting to represent him at the “age of 
twenty.” We cannot but think that there has been some 
mistake here, as the portrait looks more like that of a man 
of forty or fifty than a youth of “twenty.” It does not 
seem possible that this can be the true picture of a mere boy. 
The title-page gives the appropriate expression of Mon- 
taigne: “I will follow the right cause even to the stake ; but 
without the stake if I can.” The work is dedicated “To 
Massachusetts, with heartfelt gratitude and veneration,” a 
worthy and appreciative inscription most certainly. We 
learn from the preface that the labors of Mr. Parton have 
been rather to popularize what is already embodied in num- 
erous bulky and repulsive volumes, rather than to produce 
anything particularly new. He states that the most impor- 
tant addition which he has been able to make to our knowl- 
edge of Franklin is the pamphlet on “ Liberty and Necessity,” 
written by Franklin in his nineteenth year. He farther 
states by way of acknowledgment, that “Dr. Jared Sparks’s 
excellent edition of the ‘Life and Works of Franklin’ is the 
source of the greater part of all the information we 
possess respecting him.” The second volume also contains 
two portraits, one of Franklin’s daughter, Mrs. Sarah Bach, 
and the other of himself, taken at the age of seventy-onc. 
Thus, then, we have at last a complete and pretentious life 
of Franklin—meant to be a standard work—written by one 
of our most popular biographers, and brought out in very 
handsome shape. Let us examine it more critically. 

The two volumes are divided into seven parts, viz., 
« Apprenticeship to Life,” “ Man of Business,” “ In the Service 
of Pennsylvania,” “ Representative of the Thirteen Colonies 
at London,” “Member of Congress,” “ Residence in 
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France,” and “ Last Years and Labors.” In intreducing the 
subject, Mr. Parton says : 

“1706, the year of Benjamin Franklin’s birth, was the fourth of 
the reign of Queen Anne, and the year of Marlborough’s victory 
at Ramillies. Pope was then a sickly dwarf, four feet high ‘and 
nineteen years of age, writing, at his father’s cottage in Windsor 
Forest, the Pastorals which, in 1709, gave him his first celebrity. 
Voltaire was a boy of ten, in his native village near Paris. Bol- 
ingbroke was a rising young member of the House of Commons, 
noted, like Fox at a later day, for his dissipation and his oratory. 
Addison, aged thirty-four, had written his Italian travels, but not 
the “Spectator,” and was a thriving politician. Newton, at sixty- 
four, his great work all done, was master of the mint; had been 
knighted the year before, and elected President of the Royal 
Society in 1703. The grandfather of Goethe had just ceased to be 
a Frankfort tailor, and become a Frankfort innkeeper. Louis XIV. 
was King of France, and the first King of Prussia was reigning. 
The father of George Washington was a Virginia boy of ten ; the 
father of John Adams was just entering Harvard College ; and the 
father of Thomas Jefferson was not yet: born.” 

We cannot too much admire this comprehensive way of 
stating facts, a wonderful facility for which Mr. Parton pos- 
sesses. It is so throughout the present volume, more per- 
haps than in any of his previous works. We should like to 
make other quotations, but cannot afford the space. Suffice 
it for the present notice to say that the historical and bio- 
graphical part of Franklin’s life is narrated with such 
interest and freshness that the reader feels almost as though 
he had fallen upon a new subject, and was the first time 
hearing of things of which he has been informed all his life. 
We cannot but think that Mr. Parton has gained upon him- 
self in this respect. For ourselves, we almost dreaded to 
take up the volumes, lest we should at once stumble upon 
some old story which has been so often harped upon from 
time immemorial. But to our great surprise there was 
nothing which seemed old or hackneyed. With wonderful 
success a new interest is thrown about the whole. We 
shall not dwell upon the story, as in fact it discloses nothing 
essentially new, but turn to the closing pages of the second 
volume, upon which Mr. Parton has evidently bestowed 
great thought and labor. . 

Here we find the religious or irreligious element of Frank- 
lin’s character enlarged upon. Mr. Parton not only defends 
but eulogizes. He pictures his soul as somewhere, happy and 
blest. He plainly declares that he did not believe in the 
divinity of Christ, and yet calls him the “most consummate 
Christian of his time.” One or more pages are devoted to spe- 
culations about regeneration. This is the highest idea which 
the biographer seems capable of soaring to: 


‘* Perhaps he could tell us, if he would, that there was a time, a 
day, an hour, when the mean nothingness of a life not devoted to 
heroic effort in the service of mankind flashes upon his mind. Then 
he reckoned up his powers and opportunities, selected his work, and 
bent himself with all his means and talents to the performance of 
the chosen task. Thenceforward no waste, no unworthy self-in- 
dulgence; but all time, all means, all chances, all talents, econo- 
mized for the business of his life. This is regeneration ” 


Philanthropy, then, is the type of Christianity, the sum and 
substance of regeneration! We cannot but regret that the 
book should be marred by such sentiments. Especially do 
we regret that Mr. Parton should go out of his way to vilify 
Jonathan Edwards. He says: 


“Instead of writing that most hideous of all the productions of a 
virtuous mind, that saddest perversion of God’s truth ever com- 
posed, ‘Sinners in the hands of an angry God,’ Edwards might 
have done as much for one branch of science as Franklia did for 
many. But he fell under the dominion of terror. ‘It pleased 
God,’ he impiously says, ‘to seize me with a pleurisy, in which he 
brought me nigh to the grave, and shook me over the pit of hell. 


‘He should rather have said this: I, Jonathan Edwards, in my 


great ignorance, violated so grossly God’s holy laws in relation to 
my body, that it rose in revolt against me, and such was the vio- 
lence of the contest between the vital principle and the diseased 
organs, that I was laid prostrate until the disease was expelled.” 

Mr. Parton gives in detail a list of the good deeds done 
by Franklin “ after his regeneration.” The result is certainly 
amazing. We do not think the majority of the people have 
any idea of the real work accomplished by this shrewd, 
gifted, and common-sense man of the world. The whole is 
supplemented by extracts from various written opinions 
concerning the talents and character of Franklin, and to give 
additional value to the two volumes there is a very perfect 
and convenient index of all the subjects referred to in the 
course of the biography. We wish that we had space to 
speak more at length of the work, but must defer it for the 
present. We can simply say that it isa splendid biography 
—full, accurate, interesting, concise, suggestive, fresh, and 
powerful. Young men should especially read it with care. 
And for all it will furnish an entertaining pleasure that the 
name and fame of Franklin have hitherto been unable to 
incite. 


Stumbling Blocks.—Thie latest book from the prolific 
pen of the authoress who vails her real name under the 
pseudonym of Gail Hamilton is mainly, if not entirely, 
composed of the articles which she had previously contri- 
buted to the Boston Congregationalist. “Stumbling Blocks” 
differs from the other publications of Miss Dodge in 
that it deals entirely. with religious topics. It contains 
fifteen essays, or Srather lay sermons, delivered from the 
pews instead of the pulpit. The writer occnpies a 
seat in church, from which she talks to preachers, hear- 
ers, religious papers, and the world at large, with refresh- 
ing vigor and raciness. Seated in her pew (we are speaking 
figuratively) nothing and nobody escape her notice. One 
moment she dresses the§minister injtruesfeminjne style, and 
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the next moment whisks about to stir up the good deacons ; 
and lest they who are not of the church should chuckle 
at the faults which she exposes, she turns upon them, and 
as soon as she has stirred them up, presto! she whirls 
about and talks to the worshipers in the adjoining pew. All 
this keeps her very busy, and it is not surprising thaf, with 
so much on her hands, she sometimes drops expressions 
that jar on one’s sense of fitness. But nothing ever dis- 
mays her. Crowd her into as small a corner as you please 
and she will find a hole through which she will get out. 

The essays in the book relate mainly to the duties of 
Christians in their relations to each other and to the world. 
To analyze them critically were impossible; they are too 
much like a woman’s conversation. There are many true 
observations and more pert ones ; there is much sense and 
a great many words ; there is some show of argument and 
no apparent method. The book itself is a dialogue. Though 
the writer is the only speaker, yet shé speaks in such a way 
that an invisible somebody is heard talking with her all the 
while. This dummy is a very convenient body. If it says 
a smart thing, the speaker is always ready with something 
smarter, and so carries off the honors in spite of the reader’s 
suppressed wish to the contrary. True, this is a bit pro- 
voking, but it is entertaining. Ofttimes matters are taken 
for granted in a way that would be insulting were it not that 
it is done so naively as to provoke a smile at the very im- 
pudence of the thing ; thus: 

A community that is able to build a church and sell the pews, 

is able to build a church without selling the pews. If you are rich 
enough to build a church for yourself, you are rich enough to build 
it for your neighbors. If you are able tc own a pew, you are able 
to give it away. I do not mean that you can do both, but you can 
do one as well as the other.” p. 91. 
This may be smart writing, but itis poor logic. We hardly 
think that the writer would feel herself able to give away her 
house in Hamilton because she owns it—if she does own it. 
And yet, according to her logic, she would. Because a 
man builds a house, it does not follow that he can afford to 
give it away. Still, we are too gallant to quarrel with a lady 
--and she a Miss. Waiving all this matter of feminine 
logic, we find much, very much in the book to praise. The 
way in which she upbraids the clergymen who ignore all 
the graces of rhetoric and oratory is refreshing. 

“ Anything that attracts men ought not to be considered unworthy 
of the minister’s notice. If certain qualities will induce men to 
listen to the truth, he ought to cultivate such qualities, if by any 
means he may save some. He should be content with nothing 
lower than the highest. If men, for the sake of gaining the ap- 
plause of their fellows, will labor to make themselves attractive, 
shall not he so much the more for the sake of gaining souls ? 
Let it be remembered that to be popular is not to be shallow, that 
to be interesting is not to be weak, that to be nice, is not to be 
finical, that rhetoric is not incompatible with religion.” p. 139. 

A little farther along is this deserved hit at the circumlo- 
cutions so often adopted by public speakers, though the 
authoress speaks only of preachers : 

“Was an Orthodox minister ever known to use the word ‘ wife’ 
in the pulpit? From the manner in which he steers around it, one 
might suppose that its utterance was under aban. Your ‘consort,’ 
‘companion,’ the ‘ partner of your joys,’ or ‘sorrows,’ or ‘bosom,’ 
is recognized, but nobody ever prays for your ‘wife.’ Why is it 
not just as well to say that Mr. A. will preach in the afternoon as 
in the ‘after part of the day?” Why not say that the man whose 
life you are sketching was married at such an age, rather than that 
he entered into the ‘ marriage relation ?? Why shall we not hear in 
the pulpit our own tongue in which we were born? If dignity can- 
not stand Anglo-Saxon, so much the worse for dignity. Good, 
simple, common, honest, racy, idiomatic words and phrases are 
not only the strongest but often most elegant. The cumbrous 
euphuisms of a pulpit patois are neither pleasant to the taste nor 
good for food. Doubtless many sermons which seem dry would be 
found to be really succulent if they could only be translated (though 
others indeed might suffer from such a process) ; but they are given 
a language and in tones which no one ever hears at his table, or 
in his parlor, or the railway car; and it is difficult to believe that a 
person who has anything to say would talk in such a fashion.” 
pp. 144-5. 

The chief, as it is the prevailing fault of Gail Hamilton’s 
writings, is verbosity. “Stumbling Blocks” could be com- 
pressed into one-half, if not one-quarter, of the space it fills, 
and be much the better for it. Making all allowance for the 
attractiveness of the style by virtue of its directness, raci- 
ness, and the use of Anglo-Saxon words, one cannot 
repress a feeling of weariness upon reading a page or two 
of words which dilute a single idea. This is the fault of all 
who indulge in this kind of writing. The problem with 
them seems to be: given a certain number of ideas, how to 
expand them over an unlimited number of pages. The 
solution is necessarily tedious, and the result unsatisfactory. 
Compare the “ Religio Medici” or “The Holy and Profane 
States” with “Stumbling Blocks” (they are all works of 
kindred character), and the immense superiority of the 
former two over the latter one will be apparent at once. 
Despite the verbosity, we are free to recommend this last 
volume of Gail Hamilton as readable and sensible. Where 
there is so much that is good we are loath to search for de- 
fects. At times there is the appearance of flippancy and of 


undue familiarity in speaking of the Deity, but underneath 


all there flows a current of pure reverence that is unmistak- 
able. The authoress pleads for a vital, active Christianity 
that shows itself in everyday life and is not aired only on 
the Sabbath. She has little sympathy with crusty, morose, 
taciturn folks (of whom, by the way, there are not nearly so 
many as some would like to make out), but indorses in spirit 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s declaration, that doubtless they 


are good at heart and he shall be very glad to meet them in 
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heaven, but he don’t care to know them intimately on earth. 
Such stumbling-blocks she would fainremove. Who would 
not wish her well in such a work? 


The Maine Woods is the title given to three papers by the 
late Mr. Henry D. Thoreau, two of which, “Ktaadn” and 
“Chesuncook,” have been printed before, and the third, “The 
Allegash and East Branch,” is now for the first time pub- 
lished. They detail the author’s tramps among the moun- 
tains and lakes of Maine in a very simple but attractive 
style. Very little of the affectation of the man crops out, and 
that little adds to the attractiveness of his narrations. 
Reading them one would hardly fancy him the cynic that he 
was, pretending to regret the march of civilization because 
it destroyed what was better. Throughout the book runs a 
vein of quiet humor that is very enjoyable. The following 
extract from “The Allegash and East Branch,” for its sim- 
plicity and pleasant humor, reads like what one would imag- 
ine Irving would have written under similar circumstances : 


“ At the Bangor House we took in four men bound on a hunting 
excursion, one of the men going as cook. They had a dog, a mid- 
dling-sized brindled cur, which ran by the side of the stage, his 
master showing his head and whistlifig from time to time; but 
after we had gone about three miles the dog was suddenly missing, 
and two of the party went back for him, while the stage, which 
was full of passengers, waited. I suggested that he had taken the 
back track for the Bangor House. At length one man came back, 
while the other kept on. This whole party of hunters aeclared 
their intention to stop till the dog was found ; but the very obliging 
driver was ready to wait a spell longer. He was evidently unwill- 
ing to lose so many passengers, who would have taken a private 
conveyance, or perhaps the other line of stages, the next day. 
Such progress did we make with a journey of over sixty miles, to 
be accomplished that day, and a rain-storm just setting in. We 
discussed the subject of dogs and their instincts till it was thread- 
bare, while we waited there, and the scenery of the suburbs of 
Bangor is still distinctly impressed on my memory. After full 
half an hour the man returned, leading the dog by a rope. He 
had overtaken him just as he was enteringthe Bangor House. He 
was then tied on the top of the stage, but being wet and cold, 
several times in the course of the journey he jumped off, and I 
saw him dangling by his neck. This dog wasdepended on to stop 
bears with. He had already stopped one somewhere in New 
Hampshire, and I can testify that he stopped a stage in Maine. 
This party of four probably paid nothing for the dog’s ride, nor for 
his run, while our party of three paid two dollars, and were charged 
four for the light canoe which lay still on the top.” 


Inasmuch as the time is at hand for summer excursions, 
Mr. Thoreau’s statement of what constitutes a proper outfit 
for those who are going on a tramp in the woods may not 
prove uninteresting : 


“ The following will be a good outfit for one who wishes to make 
an excursion of twelve days into the Maine woods in July, with a 
companion, and one Indian for the same purposes that I did. 

Wear—a check shirt, stout old shoes, thick socks, a neck rib- 
Lon, thick waistcoat, thick pants, old Kossuth hat, a linen sack. 

Carry—in an India-rubber knapsack, with a large flap, two 
shirts (check), one pair thick socks, one pair drawers, one flannel 
shirt, two pocket-handkerchiefs, a light India-rubber coat or a thick 
woolen one, two bosoms and collars to go and come with, one 
napkin, pins, needles, thread, one blanket, best gray, seven feet 
long. 

Ti ent—six by seven feet, and four feet high in middle, will do; 
vail and gloves and insect-wash, or, better, mosquito-bars to cover 
all at night; best pocket-map, and perhaps description of the 
route; compass; plant-book and red blotting-paper; paper and 
stamps, botany, small pocket spy-glass for birds, pocket micro- 
scope, tape-measure, insect-boxes. , 

Ax, full size if possible, jackknife, fish-lines, two only apiece, 
with a few hooks and corks ready, and with pork for bait in a 
packet, rigged; matches (some also in a small vial in the waist- 
coat pocket); soap, two pieces; large knife and iron spoon (for 
all); three or four,old newspapers, much twine, and several rags 
for dishcloths ; twenty feet of strong cord, four-quart tin pail for 
kettle, two tin dippers, three tin plates, a fry-pan. 

Provisions —Soft hardbread, twenty-eight pounds; pork, sixteen 
pounds; sugar, twelve pounds; one pound black tea or three 
pounds coffee. one box or a pint of salt, one quart Indian meal, to 
fry fish in; six lemons, good to correct the pork and warm water ; 
perhaps two or three pounds of rice, for variety. You will probably 
get some berries, fish, etc., besides. 

A gun is not worth the carriage, unless you go as hunters. The 
pork should be in an open keg, sawed to fit; the sugar, tea or 
coffee, meal, salt, etc., should be put in separate water-tight India- 
rubber bags, tied with a leather string ; and all the provisions, and 
part of the rest of the baggage, put into two large India-rubber 
bags, which have been proved to be water-tight and durable. Ex- 
pense of preceding outfit is twenty-four dollars. 

An Indian may be hired for about one dollar and fifty cents per 
day, and perhaps fifty cents a week for his canoe (this depends on 
the demand). The canoe should be a strong and tightone. This 
expense will be nineteen dollars. 

Such ar excursion need not cost more than twenty-five dollars 
apiece, starting at the foot of Moosehead, if you already possess or 
can borrow a reasonable part of the outfit. If you take an Indian 
and canoe at Oldtown, it will cost seven or eight dollars more to 
transport them to the lake.” 


The book will probably please such as are interested in 
the subject of which it treats. To our mind, however, there 
is too much attention paid to insignificant details. What a 
traveler sees that is new or important is one thing; what 
he does every moment is quite another. Mr. Thoreau re- 
cords both. 


The Burden of the South: Poems.—Out of Vesey street, 
No. 1, cometh a poet! Unheralded, unwritten, and unsung, 
this new genius flashes upon the world. With that innate 
modesty which characterizes genius, the new author ven- 
tures but a humble volume, and in.humble dress. The 
United States authorities having failed to free the negroes 
from slavery, this new genius from No. 1 Vesey street has 
taken the magic wand in hand, so that all people of all na- 
tions may expect to see the yoke of the oppressor dashed 
to the ground forthwith. And this is the way he would do 
i sensicn hell! Beloved and gentle bead, 

Illustrious author of the Task | 
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What Argus eyes, what watch or ward, 
What expurgation and what mask, 

What venal publisker or printer, 

What brutal overseeing Stentor, 

What sordid sycophant or sharper, 

What Seribner, Appleton, or Harper. 

What vile disunionist diurnal, 

Who only cares to sell his journal, 

What Brooks, what Bonner, or what Bennett, 

What Toombs or Slidell of the Senate, 

What Buncombe babbler or quill-man, 

What puffing literary pill-man, 

What tricky, mercenary wag, 

With bogus insults to our flag, 

What Cushing and O’Connor flunkeys, 

Astute and mischievous as monkeys, 

Or spiders, weaving chains and checks 

For white men’s tongues and black men’s necks 

Who dare, at freedom’s high behest, 

The sum of villainies detest, 

What Raphael, Prentice, or Van Dyke, 

Who, like a fierce, voracious pike, 

To kidnap men and God to libel, 

Rend freedom’s charter in the Bible.” 


We violate no “confidence” in stating to our readers 
that this new poetical light is “Sennoia Rubek.” Sennoia 
has also “ready for the press,” “Stanzas to Queen Victoria, 
and their Imperial Majesties, Alexander II. of Russia and 
Napoleon III. of France.” Also “In Memoriam,” Brooks & 
Sumner, in two cantos; and “Oderick and Milly,” in nine 
cantos. The country will not be slow to appreciate this 
new light, especially if the poem before us should chance to 
cause the total, instantaneous, and everlasting abolition of 
human slavery. 

fC —— 


ART. 





SUMMER DAYS AND SUMMER HAUNTS. 

Tue time bas come for the studios to be closed, and, if we wish 
to follow “our artists” in their rambles, we must soon abandon the 
city for the ever new and refreshing delights of the country. 

Nature with its unchanged tranquillity, its broad, majestic calm, 
restores man to his primal moral equilibrium, gives back to him 
his freedom, ennobles him, and lifts him out of all that is small and 
false into all that is enduring and great. And, as it is elways in 
proportion to our estrangement from nature that we are small, nar- 
row, and despicable, so, by going back to her unreservedly, do we 
find anew the largeness and scope, and the fuli-fed abundance of 
thought which to our souls is the refreshment of life. Therefore we 
hail, year after year, the sweet return of summer days, and its im_ 
perious command to go out and “ consider the lilies of the field.’» 
Yes! everything that blossoms on the full breast of nature, from 
the humblest little Houstonia—the pale lilac-star of our meadows, 
that seems too frail and delicate for the wind to touch, or the night 
even to caress into sleep—to the rough nettles that grow where 
nothing else will, among stones and rubbish, which cattle even pass 
by; or, again, the noble oak whose knobby branches have withstood 
the storms of ages, yet summer after summer shelter and hide un_ 


der its dark foliage the sweet happiness of birds. After the mono.. 


tonous imprisonment of winter, when to guess out a sky overhead 
one has to pierce the million snow-flakes that so steadily fall, the 
artist feels himself suddenly liberated by the first sunny day of 
spring. - Wings grow on him as on the insects that have slumbered 
as long as he, and he wants to expand in every direction. The 
invitation of summer is his opportunity. He is impatient for out 
of-door life. Nature calls him from every side. Woods with theiy 
leafy paths ; mountains with their silence and their sublimity ; mea 
dows with their cool grasses ; and the sea, the great, the infinite sea, 
with its expanse, its play of color, its wonderful movement—all soli- 
cit him. But then comes the perplexing necessity of.choosing one 
particular place, of knowing where to go. And so much depends 
on that choice! For though nature is everywhere ready to reward 
her worshiper with the best of herself, she is more lavish and yields 
her beauty most in some localities than in others; and a picture 
will tell at once whether the artist possessed or not the faculty for 
selection which happily characterizes his work. Notice, as an ex- 
ample, Mr. Whittredge’s rare study of the woods now on exhibition 
at the Academy exhibition. In looking at it we are conscious of 
the relation of tie artist to his subject. We are made aware how 
deeply moved he was by its peculiar loneliness, how, to the exclu- 
sion of other subjects, he gave his love to that one spot in the 
woods and allowed himself to be imbued with its spirit. 

We regret that by tarrying so late in the city our artists lose 
one of the loveliest revelations of nature’s beauty—the apple-trees 
in bloom. Nothing in ail the after-pomps of summer’s richer 
splendor can equal the delicate flush of color that steals over our 
orchards, and garlands them with bridal-wreaths of white and pink 
blossoms. The exquisite color of the grass under the trees—its 
tender, moist green—is never seen again through the whole year . 
nor do we have areturn of the soft petals that rain upon it with every 
breath of wind. But away among the hills the clear brook for ever 
dances to its own fleeting music, and from the thick brake that 
overgrows its banks graceful birches lift their fragrant heaps of 
leaves into the blue air, and the somber pine moans with its iron. 
youth the ever-changing aspect of nature ; and there the artist will 
go, and find the richest material to be his, if he only know how to 
appropriate to himself all that he sees. With these words we bid 
our artists good-by, for we accept the invitation of nature, and 
abandon art in the city until cold winds and sleet drive us into gat 
Jeries and studios again. 


SALE OF PICTURES. 


We call special attention to the collection of pictures generously 
contributed \by foreign{artists in aid of the Sanitary Fair. These 
paintings were not received in time to be placed among the works 
of our own painters inthe sale of last month. The committee on 
art have determined to dispose of them at once; many of them are 
from names honored and familiar,to our art-lovers. We trust that 


the generosity of foreign artists will be recognized by our art-lovers, 
and that the lateness of the season will not be allowed to affect the 
sale. These works—drawings, sketches, and elaborate paintings— 
will be placed on exhibition next week at the old Dusseldorf Gal- 
lery, 548 Broadway. Frere, Carl, Hubner, Knaus, Achenbach, 
and others well known to us, are among the contributors. H. H. 
Leeds & Minor, who have gratuitously given their services, will 
sell the pictures on the evenings of the 14th and 15th of June. 
PERSONAL. 

To the names already mentioned of the artists who are about 
leaving the city, we have to add that of Mr. E. Benson, whose pic- 
ture in the Exhibition of the National Academy of Design has 
attracted so much attention. Mr. Benson intends to spend several 


weeks at the sea-shore, after which he expects to visit the White 
Mountains. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

The English papers have been exceedingly interesting to art- 
lovers during the past three weeks. They have offered their praise 
and expressed their displeasure of various pictures of the English 
Water-Color Exhibition, and also of the Royal Academy. Last 
week we presented our readers with critical estimates of the worth 
and character of the new men who made their mark among the water- 
color artists ; this week we are gratified to set before them certain 
criticisms and notices of some of the leading exhibitors of the 
Royal Academy. The art-critic of the ablest London literary 
journal writes that the exhibition gives just cause for pleasure and 
confidence to those who watch the progress of English art with 
affectionate interest. He also comments upon the truth that, “ if the 
painstaking study of minuter fact is not sufficiently repre. 
sented, there is a greater attempt than heretofore to try fresh 
ground, and especially to escape into more varied and more intel- 
lectual regions from those easy vices of the English school—the 
pinafore and sentimental styles in figure painting, and the cow-in- 
the-meadow and purly-brook style in landscape.” 

Mr. Le1GHTOn’s pictures are treated with consideration by most 
of the English critics. He seems to have taken a foremost place 
among the ablest painters. His subjects are attractive, often deeply 
interesting, always those of a cultivated and beautiful mind. The 
three pictures by which he is represented at the Royal Academy 


Exhibition are written of as follows by the critic of the Saturday 
Review : 


“Mr. Leighton is most successful at present in work which, 
though far above mere ornamentalism or sensuousness, yet is not of 
the strictly historical character. Such is that noble group—a youth 
at the harpsichord, watched by a girl with an intensity of gaze 
which we feel but cannot see—felicitously named ‘ Golden Hours,’ 
which will remind some spectators of those eight exquisite lines by 
Shelley which Mr. Savage Landor prefers to all the Elizabethan 
lyrics. Although laboring under a double disadvan we 
do not see the girl’s face, and do see the youth’s, which is feeble 
and voluptuous—Mr, Leighton has thrown such an atmosphere of 
music over his picture that it ‘vibrates in the memory’ like 
Shelley’s stanzas. We fear that the accomplished artist may not 
think it praise if this picture be preferred to his two other pieces. 
The ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ beautifully as Eurydice is drawn, 
and ably as the intended expression is given to the hero, strikes us, 
however, as not equal to the elevation of that wonderful legend. 
The human struggle and the human features are alone brought 
forward ; it is, at least to us, rather a mythe vivant than the sublime 
agony from which, even in the late narrative of Virgil, all traces of 
the divinity of the actors have not disappeared. The smoothness 
of the execution and academical rather than natural arrangement 
of the drapery to which, at one time, Mr. Leighton showed a 
leaning, are also rather prominent in this picture. 

“The ‘ Dante in Exile,’ as a piece of refined and careful draw- 
ing (with some little mannerism, perhaps, in the proportions) and 
of well-studied attitude and character, finished to the best of the 
artist’s manner, has little to fear from English rivalry. This sub- 
ject was a noble one to attempt, and we are very glad that Mr. 
Leighton has had the courage to undertake it. Only we could 
wish he would take it up again, and then give us (as he assuredly 
might), not the mask of Dante placed on a stiff and unimpressive 
form, bat the poet in his stern vitality. There are some skillfully- 
devised points of by-play as the poet passes from the palace steps 
amongst a crowd of courtiers and servants, and the veracity and 
interest of the scene is not impaired by the objection raised by some 
unpoetical critic, that the known facts of Dante’s life do not afford 
a similar eveut. He must, however, have endured it; or how 
should those immortal lines, in which the very extremes of tender- 
ness and of bitterness touch with almost overwhelming power, have 
been written by the most realistic of poets ?” 


The following, from the Atheneum of May 14, is interesting ; the 
pictures spoken of are at the Royal Academy Exhibition : 


““Mr. Whistler is one of the most original artists of the day, who 
has won a name as an admirable etcher and painter of landscapes, 
as well as of interiors. Daunted, it may be, by the treatment 
vouchsafed here to his etchings of last year, he does not contribute 
works of that class at present, but appears with great force of char- 
acterization and superb coloring in a quaint subject styled ‘ Die 
Lange Lizen’ (i.e., the long ladies)—of the ‘six marks’ (593). 
‘Die Lange Lizen’ is the title by which the decoration on cer- 
tain Chinese specimens of pottery is known. Our readers will 
recognize the decoration in question upon the ‘ old blue’ jar which 
the not very fair Celestial female artist holds, and upon the surface of 
which she is supposed to be painting ‘ the long ladies’ so endeared to 
Dutch collectors of old china. ‘ Of the six marks’ refers to the sig- 
nature and appropriate date always found on rare china of the kind 
before us. Here, then, is the Chinese lady amusing herself by 
working, and she does it with a grace and spirit of expression that 
promises highly for the value of the jar she decorates. The design 
does Mr. Whistler great honor for his conception of her character. 
This picture is among the finest pieces of color in the exhibition— 
see the beautiful harmonies of the woman’s robes and of the back- 

and. In the former, Mr. Whistler has, with great judgment, 
availed himself of the decorative system of the unrivaled Celestials 
—artists who divide their palm with their allied but strangely dif- 
ferent neighbors of Japan; both having knowledge of decoration, 
color, and forms, compared with which Western art is trifling. In 
‘Wapping’ (585), Mr. Whistler gives us an incomparable view of 
the Lower Pool of London. This work will commend itself to all 
lovers of art who are competent to enjoy its chiaroscuro, toné, and 
the fidelity of treatment which the craft of the painter has made 
poetical. In both these pictures are points of drawing—such as 
that of the blue jar in front of the f ich are preposterously 
incorrect.” 


The critic of the Atheneum writes thus about Geo. Boughton’s 
contributions to the exhibition : 








“Mr. Boughton’s ‘Industry,’ a French girl knitting (25), and 
‘The Interminable Story’ (90), are tinty in coloring. The humor 


SS 


of the latter is excellent. An old French woman has stopped a 
young one at a church-door; she chatters and loiters, while the 
victim longs to go; and the child, who clings to the apron of the 
latter, has an expression of desperate impatience ia its face, raised 
shoulders, and clenched hands, such as not even courtesy will long 
restrain.” 

Mr. Wallis, the painter of that most tragic picture the “ Death 
of Chatterton,” has been engaged upon a more cheerful subject, which 
he exhibits at the Royal Academy Exhibition. It is entitled “ Win- 
nowing Corn Capri.” The critic of a London journal writes that it 
has ‘‘a greenness of tint about it which, amidst the glare of its com- 
panion pictures, is striking, and not wholly pleasant. Theré is 
some beautiful color and great softness of effect in this painting. 
The landscape seems faithful.” 





PHILADELPHIA ART NOTES, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, May 30, 1864. 

Tue art of sculpture has received, comparatively, so little atten- 
tion in this country, and the sculptors we have had, or have claimed 
as ours, have so frequently chosen to pursue their art abroad as 
really to lose their relation to American art, that the works of our 
own sculptors deserve more than ordinary attention. The war has 
already had some effect in furnishing subjects for the modeler, but 
it is probably too soon yet for it to have any marked influence, 
though it cannot be doubted that the great deeds every day enacted 
will call forth their memorials, and I trust we may see in all our 
cities monuments worthy of the heroes and martyrs of our struggle, 
and worthy also of American art. It is singular how poor the 
country is in works of this kind. We have granite obelisks and 
nondescript monstrosities of various kinds, but the works of 
sculpture, properly so called, including even the atrocities of Mills 
and such in Washington and several of the Southern cities, may 
very easily be numbered. In Philadelphia I doubt if there is a 
single portrait-statue standing in a public place (the creature in 
bronze before the Pennsylvania Hospital, which, the inscription 
informs us, represents the founder of the colony, is scarcely enough 
like a man to come under the head), if we except a few ornamenting 
the front of some of the public buildings. Of these, two figures of 
Franklin come to my mind, one on the old Philadelphia Library 
building, and the other the fine figure by Bailey, erected some few 
years since upon the front of the Franklin Market on Tenth street. 
And this brings me back to what suggested these thoughts, the 
contribution of this artist tothe Academy exhibition. Leaving out 
of view the permanent collection of the Academy, Mr. Bailey’s 
works are the most prominent in the sculpture gallery. He has 
been industrious during the past year, and exhibits, beside several 
portrait busts, two large groups, in the plaster, of no little merit. 
The first, which he calls ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” represents Adam and 
Eve seated together after the fall. The figure of Adam is really 
good, full of strength and grace, and with a fine expression of grief 
and dread upon his face. Eve, who leans upon her companion in 
a very forlorn style, is rather weak and insignificant looking for 
our ideas, though not ungraceful. In the other group, “ The First 
Prayer,” we have the same modernized Eve with a pair of chubby 
boys, to whom she is listening with an expression not very ani- 
mated. Though these groups are not altogether what they might 
be, we welcome them as showing a tenderness of feeling and a 
knowledge of form of which Mr. Bailey may well be proud. 
Bailey is progressive, as these late works, compared, for example, 
with his commonplace figure upon the front of Bailey & Co.’s 
jewelry establishment, with which every one in town is of necessity 
familiar, abundantly show; and we are led to look each year for 
something better. In portraiture he could scarce be excelled; the 
somewhat idealized bust of Gen. McClellan which he made two 
years ago is yet familiar ; this year he has produced busts of Gen. 
Meade and Gen. Grant—both excellent likenesses and possessing 
much of the character of the originals. That of Gen. Meade was 
modeled from life during his visit to his home in this city last 
winter ; that of Grant at his own headquarters. 

The objects of sculpture exhibited this year are not numerous. 
There is a beautiful head, “Esperanza,” by Miss L. Stoddard ; 
and a statuette of “‘ Reflecting Love” by J. H. Hazeltine. Mr. 
Hazeltine, who came from his studio at Rome at the opening of 
the war, and has served as major of the Sixth Cavalry, the well- 
known Lancers Regiment, has shown so few of his works that one 
can scarcely criticise fairly. A few statuettes, including two of 
Rogers’s charming war scenes, and a number of portrait busts by 
several hands, complete the list. The permanent collection of the 
Academy has been enriched this year by Powers’s beautiful bust of 
“Proserpine,” the gift of Mr. John Livezey, of this city, The 
exhibition continues attractive. I have not heard, however, how 
the attendance compares with that of former years. 

The approach of summer is beginning to tell upon the studios, 
and we find the artists thinking and talking over their summer 
trips. Laurie has already departed for New England, and as he 
has given up his studio, I presume he intends a lengthened stay. 
When the Fair and kindred matters are disposed of, we may look 
for a great “ flitting.” L. 





BOSTON ART NOTES. 
Boston, May 30, 1864. 

As one enters the gallery of Messrs. Child & Jenks, on Tremont 
street, Boston, he sees, on the left, Rothermel’s ‘ Paul before 
Agrippa,” fast losing all the attraction it had, in consequence, I 
infer, of the vast superiority of Bischoff’s marvelous “ Golden 
Wedding” hanging opposite. I do not like the Philadelphian’s 
picture. It is thoroughly theatrical in its design, and bad, de- 
cidedly, in its delineation. There’s a lay-figure look about the 
whole affair, with snuffy background, bilious flesh, and tin drapery 
into the bargain. 

Turn now to the “ Golden Wedding.” Saw you ever such faith- 
fulness ? such consummate truth ? such artistic skill? It is a study 
for a day—for many a day—and will pay you amply for the 
attention you give it. Human nature (manhood, woman- 


hood, childhood, youth, and age) thoroughly and beautifully ex- 





pressed. Be very thankful, You have seem the production of 
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great and intellectual mind. Over this hangs Carleton’s ‘‘ Watch- i FOREIGN. 

. . . Thro ov 
Meeting, December 31, 1862,” well known by the cirenlation of efctinee THe sweetest and simplest poem which has lately fallen under 
photograp hs from va They tell me the republicans are abont, to ™ ' : our notice is the following pastoral, by a Mr. A. J. Munby, of 
ee Mr. Lincoln—e new grace for the White House. I Now the snhappy shall confess whom we know nothing, but from whom we augur excellent things 
don’tenvy him. As apicture it is almost perfectly valueless. Shat- Ties, tie tee baleen eee in the future. His art is the perfection of artlessness. 
tuck’s “Great Barrington ” (landscape) is well worthy of his in- There th’ uneasy violets lie— 
creasing reputation. I should like to see a little more strength in ie 4 PASTORAL. 
the foreground, however. That will make it, I think, a complete One by one from the tree top I sat with Doris, the shepherd-maiden ; 

Nw . . i There the eterna) dews do drop— Her crook was laden with wreathed flowers ; 

representative American picture. Two foreign works, “ Sun- There the vague and dreamy trees I sat and wooed her, through sunlight wheeling, 
set,” by De Beul, and “ Going to Town,” by Hildebrandt, are ~ vane - seas in sorthera breeze And shadows stealing, for hours and hours. 

“ 2 % - od round the stormy Hebrides— 
specially noticeable for their extreme delicacy and careful finish. There the gorgeous clouds do fly, And she, my Doris, whose lap incloses 
And this brings me to a couple of the finest pictures I have ever Rustling everlastingly, WHd sunpmmer-sened of Sale) Sentanie, 

ngs P P Through the terror-stricken sky, The while I sued her, kept bushed and hearkened, 
seen. A drowsy negro woman, sitting by a half-open door, with a ss - a waterfall 4 Till shades had darken’d from gloss to gloom. 
3 t izon’ — 
sleeping child upon her knees, signed Eastman Johnson, and a There Regnier doth shine by night She sonstad my shoulder with teartal finger ; 
Wi jew With t e said, ‘** We linger, we must not stay : 
brilliant coast view by De Haas. Shame aoa oth teel by dag My flock’s in danger, my sheep will wander ; 
Mr. Johnson has swept away for ever the only fear I had for him, “ Over the hills and far away.” Behold them yonder, how far they stray !” 


viz., that a certain conventionality of finish would be a stumbling- 








. ‘ ‘ ‘ I answered bolder, ** Nay, let me hear you 
More curious still, and equally worthy of preservation, is the I ‘ ‘ 
: . . * ’ And still be near you, and still adore! 
block in his career to greatness. The picture is wonderfully drawn, first draft of “Lenore :” No wolf nor stranger will touch one yearling— 
exquisite in color, and harmonious throughout. It is impossible ' Ah! stay, my dearling, a moment more !” 
to see it and not be touched to the quick by its tender- A PRAR. She whispered, sighing, ‘‘ There will be sorrow 
ness. No greater evidence of absolute genius can be found i. tty dad taguaateds thy Jerghere AM 
in the whole range of art than this sleeping child. How per- How shall the solemn rite be read ¢ I shall be scolded and sent away !” 
. he solemn song be sung ? 
fect, too, the arrangement of the mother’s hands around it. The Tap vee tor ds Sevulineh Gent, Said I, replying, ‘If they do miss you, 
artist must feel reverently the blessing of God upon him, and burn That ever died so young ? sa — > ea = ae p> = CS ng ; 
. * £) 
with thankfulness all the days of his life, who can thus, by such n Should tbe the Tabor trem hin ray pol 
* H “ Tew ?? r 
simple means, master us and gather us to him. The Coast View, a ee a « Tene eilabh remmeben.? che gneneted mackie, 
by De Haas, is as great a step in advance for him. No better And on her gaudy bier, «That lambs are weakly and sheep are wild ; 
water will ever be asked for. ‘The picture has received unqualified er ae aeuee eg tee bevel tae 
uty with a tear! ’ . 
praise from men who have gone down to the sea in ships, this many Thee cach heb ented phewel ikl wiahin-nn 
a year—men, too, who know at the very first glance whether a edie pa ‘And love did win me to swift reply ; ” 
marine is good or not. ‘Naples Bay and Vecuvius at Sunset,” by AL keg hated neo a pide “Pitgotaist ates 
George L. Brown, one of his very best pictures, remarkable chiefly eos lap toe tated inn sain sinaeneshichsihaenidiaciataitata 
for its atmospheric effect. Pompeii and Herculaneum, with the ; : re if ‘debating yin —— 
Castello D’Ora running into the sea; the Convent of St. Maria at Iv. "uns Guanes vali, eaveeseabalen 
the right ; stone pines and the fortified Castle de St. Elmo at the bar ae we ottiy brennan p alt ) ' 
“ennai . . j ; er ‘costly pall” in- 1 
left ; Virgil’s tomb in the foreground. The picture will not remain That my voice is growing weak— ag 2d pe pore mene A thr ; 
long unsold. Heigh-ho! I have come, at last, to speak of a work That I should not sing at all— And homeward drave them, we two together, 
by Miss Whitney, residing, I believe, in Cambridge. “ Godiva” " ae en ee ee 
(or any other woman) disrobing. I should like to condemn the On tthe tone chanb te eye by — i her, 
person or persons who encouraged this artist to such utter destruc- Tun’d to such solemn song That I, her warder, did always bless her, 
tion of time and marble, to look with immovable eyes upon the Otynat the dead snap Sesl mo eveng eden eet enna nates 
” ‘eo . 
statue, say until the war is over. It is a dead failure (as might . dnd new pares | ay La my dwelling 
~~ . vi Cc D. nd undefiled ; 
have been expected), giving scarcely a hint of the story, and yet esis And love doth guard her, both fast and fervent, 
this already pronounced wonderful specimen of art is attracting “With wounte Hope at her side, No more a servant, nor yet # child. d 
great attention. The whole monochromatic tribe, dabblers in char- <— ghee ge oo 44 “a Mr. Andrew Bissett has lately published a volume entitled 
coal and clay, have gone crazy about it. Doesn’t the lady know “ Omitted Chapters of the History of England, from the Death of 
that it requires genius the most profound and patient to do the sin- vil. Charles I. to the Battle of Dunbar,” which is a valuable addition 
gle figure to any degree of perfection? Lether count the moderns of Ppa na ating lies to English historical literature. The epoch chosen by Mr. Bissett 
(she can do it upon her fingers) who have produced them. Few With the death upon her eres, is one of great interest to the student of history, and whatever may 
and very far between they are, and the least among them is mighty. Se be thought of some of the conclusions which he has drawn, the 
yin. extent and impartiality of -his researches cannot be questioned. 
Thus on the coffin loud and long He can hardly be said to be prejudiced, though he certainly has 
I strike—the murmur sent " naae . 
LITBRARIANA. Through the grey chambers to my cong, very os — of his own, as may be seen by the following 
Shall be the accompaniment. portrait of Cromwell. It is not a flattering picture, but it conveys 
, 
we are inclined to think, a not unfaithful view of his mental rugged- 
In a late number of the Rounp TaBue we spoke of Poe’s rare = FEAR GS i ll oon 
ied a poem from it. We giv Thou died’st in thy life’s June— 
first volume, and pve P n a another to-day , eaten pevty Led die too fair : “The change that had taken place in the character of Cromwell 
which he has not included in any subsequent edition of his works : ogee Sag eran dpe gy in the interval between the time when he invited Richard Baxter 
to be chaplain to his troop of horse at Cambridge in 1643, and th 
RITS OF THE DE i 5 se a 
SPIRIT THE DEAD. es — two —_ — and on the hone . rare when he gave 
a axter a cold welcome to the army of the Parliament, is at least 
From more than fiends on earth : 9 fe 
[Thy soul shall find itself alone v Thy life and love are riven, ’ in part explained by Baxter when he says of Cromwell: ‘I think 
?Mid dark thoughts of the grey tomb-stone— 0 join the untainted mir 


Not one, of all the crowd, to pry 


that having been a prodigal in his youth, and afterward changed 
Into thine hour of secrecy. 


Of more than thrones in heayen— to a zealous religiousness, he meant honestly in the main, and was 


pious and conscionable in the main course of his life, till prosperity 
XI. and success corrupted him; that his fi i 

es : p ; m; that at his first entry into the wars, 
Therefore, to thee this night being but a captain of horse, he had a special care to get religious 

Be silent in that solitude ; Ary 4 . ~ : g 
Iefabis to att tonsliiend-for than Dut wat thosun the Sait, os ee ene But though Baxter might be able to under- 
The spirits of the dead who stood With Pada of vil Gays. stand the characters of ordinary enthusiasts such as Berry and 
In life before thee are again é Harrison, there were depths in the character of Cromwell which his 
in ont eaven’ omg a | will A curious relic of Poe is in our possession, in the shape of his plummet could not fathom, which perhaps no human plummet can 
wn copy of “Eureka,” filled with his manuscript corrections ever Ethan. | “Fieay-wese conteens te Gna aaa apparently 
Ass N copy Heme , ‘ mall an ‘ a the most incompatible, the most fervent enthusiasm, the most ad- 

ns, for a proje 
Gasitede eee terations, an itions, projected second edition, it would 


venturous courage, the calmest and keenest judgment. *One lead- 


And the stars shall look not down, seem, which the volume never reached. It would be difficult to | '‘"g characteristic of Cromwell was the union of craft with bluntness 


From their high thrones in the Heaven, 


With light like Hope to mortals given give an idea of his corrections, which are such as authors make in i er ar. ie peat ate y | understood 
But their red orbs, without beam, proof for the guidance of the compositor, but here is one of his | cigak of bl pont ny aniar r; though craft under a 
To thy weariness shall seem or , '§ | cloak of bluntness and irascibility has the advantage of apparent 
‘As a burning and a fever additions on the 30th page: ‘‘If, however, in the course of this d li 





ity, and thus of throwing off their guard those 
Which would cling to thee for ever : 


P anc p 
essay, I succeed in showing that, out of matter in its extreme of | with whom it has to deal. ; 
simplicity, all things might have been constructed, we reach directly Cromwell’s whole nature was so thoroughly imbued with craft, 


P ‘ ’ | that when we consider that his unsleeping vigilance in the i- 

Now are thoughts thou shalt met banish— the inference that they were thus constructed, through the impossi- | vance of snares was assisted by great oe ate sagacity and _— 
to — one ° F . . ° tad , 

Now Fhe on De ~ bility of attributing supererogation to omnipotence.” And at the | ness, by promptitude of decision and unbounded daring, we see 


No more—like dew-drop from the grass : end of the work he wrote the following paragraph, which is more | “#t he gradually must have enveloped the men who sat and talked 


Iv. 




















v. distinctly pantheistic than anything in the volume: ‘‘ Note—The pe ee pate Bh acm pte Fo a Ao 

The breath—the breath of God—is still— pain of the consideration that we shall lose our individual identity, | that even with much less employment of s idee’ manchhegee Crom. 

peek we eo ae = Sa ceases at once when we farther reflect that the process, as above | well might have accomplished his end. The victorious general of 

Is a symbol and a token— _ described, is neither more nor less than that of absorption, by each bit — — oneant rea a can always make 

pape my = a individual intelligence, of all other intelligences (that is, of the 90, if ‘ self in the highest’ bed 'bo one sary ap tee done 

+ ; , Lee Universe) unto itsown. That God may be all in all, each must | refused, ‘with great and sorrowful surprise’ (these were his Wants} 

A second edition of this volume, printed in New York in 1831, | pecome God.” the supreme power and the crowa, which certain tiabeiaamiied 
contains a number “ co ~ ju ey ene of Saw [ The Psi Upsilon Fraternity, » secret society extending through| yng mcr, ————_ ree nna ry ee 
statements regarding al tee aii ai tpatanneains: Micaaiien: all the principal colleges of the country, has just issued a very}} ers of successful crime, ‘a ome choolens ond, if, Ger Ot beutle Bf 
ley of Uneest : sien init eee beautiful catalogue of its membership. It is published under the}| Cann, he had turned his victorious army to the destruction of his 
Rnb nnn drei of «committee appointed from New York chapters, an] Tp cote coneution cach wt was. Bat Hannibal, though 

Far away—as far at least is elegantly printed by Messrs. Baker & Godwin, of this city. It i employ his unequaled strategic genius ‘in ovenmeaiinnesh hates. 

antag Sy tay prnamented with finely executed illustrations of society emblems,\] ing enemies who were on their guard against him, not in over 

All things lovely are not they d throughout is very tasteful, and every way worthy the name wal pore. me destroying a and colleagues who trusted him. 

fame of this popular college institution. centanaine enmee hate os Pye ‘on ae 
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name of coup d’état. The particular act which has received this 
fine name is an act of perfidy, treachery, or breach of trust against 
the state, performed by some individual placed in a position of 
special trust, and therefore of extraordinary power, which position 
often enables him to make his treachery or treason successful. 
Charles I. attempted some acts of this kind, but his brains were far 
from equal to the successful performance of them. Now, although 
to overreach and destroy friends who trust you and are off their 

~ guard is a far easier business, and requires far smaller abilities, 
than to overreach and destroy armed enemies who are watching all 
your slightest movements, it still requires @ certain portion of 
ability, chiefly of that kind which can simulate friendliness, frank- 
ness, and truthfulness toward men whom you intend to destroy. 
Of this faculty there are many degrees. The man who possesses 
it in the highest degree will not use any more falsehood than is 
absolutely necessary for the attainment of his ends. He will not, 
like Jonathan Wild, in Fielding’s story, put his hands into his 
friend’s pockets, even when he knows there is nothing in them, or, 
like the Count, pack the cards when he knows his adversary has no 
money. He will not be a habitual liar, quack, or renegade, whom 
no man of common-sense would trust. On the contrary, he will be 
& man with qualities that, besides making him loved by his wife and 
children, will make him liked, honored, and trusted by many poli- 
tical and military comrades, with whom he will live for many years 
on terms of confidence and friendship, and then, when his time 
comes, will some day suddenly turn round upon them, and, with 
the name of the God of truth on his lips, rain them and their 
cause. Such a man was Oliver Cromwell.” 


The following weird and ghostly lines are from a story by Hans 
Christian Andersen, translated by Mrs. Busby in her last collec- 
tion, “‘ The Danes sketched by Themselves :” 


“Each midnight from the farthest Thule to isles the South Sea laves, 
To exercise themselves awhile the dead forsake their graves ; 
But when it is the Christmas time they stay much longer out, 
And may in the churchyard be seen then wandering about ; 
And as they dance their merry rounds, the rattling of their bones 
Produces, ’midst the wintry blasts, somewhat unearthly tones. 
Poor things! For them there’s neither wine, nor punch, nor supper there ; 
The icicles are all they have, and a mouthful of fresh air.” 


There are few smarter writers than M. Edmond About, who, to 
the usual sparkling qualities of his countrymen, adds a general 
good sense of which the English flatter themselves they are the 
sole depositories. He has written much and invariably well, his 
tact saving him from the literary blunders which greater men than 
he frequently commit. How clever, for instance, is this extract 
from his last work, ‘‘ Le Progrés :” 


“ And we also, poor scribblers, we shall have well deserved our 
future. It is not only because a small pamphleteer named Pascal 
invented the wheelbarrow ; nor because two or three others solved 
the problem of aérial navigation ; nor even because somebody or 
other from time to time enounced a truth of universal interest, such 
as the sovereignty of the people, or the principle of nationality. 
Were we only simple mediums, hawkers of ideas, and nothing 
more, our part would be an important one. Ideas, like capital, 
multiply by circulation ; it follows, therefore, that we fulfill the 
same functions as M. de Rothschild, only at a lower remuneration 
—that is the difference. A few days ago, as I came along the road 
to Phalsbourg, I met with a little peddler, who appeared to be 
between forty and fifty. He was sitting down to rest on a block of 
stone. I sat down beside him, and after we had exchanged remarks 
as to the weather, I asked him if he was content with his lot. He 
shook his head in a melancholy way, and answered, ‘I am a dealer 
in spectacles, a traveling dealer, as you see. Business would do 
well enough, for even the poorest and most ignorant men nowa- 
days like to see. The worst of it is that you cannot enter a village 
without the boys throwing stones at you, and without the gendarmes 
asking for your ‘ papers.” One can easily get rid of the gamins, but 
the gendurmes are the devil. They cross-question you as if you 
were a felon; and the annoyance of being taken for what I am not 
has tempted me a thousand times to abandon the whole thing. I 
go on, however ; for one must live; and, besides, I say to myself 
every night when I go to bed, that many people, men and brothers, 
wouid be blind if I did not carry to their distant villages the means 
of seeing.’ ‘ Hold there,’ cried I, ‘ nearly all my friends carry on 
the same trade as yourself. They hawk about all over France and 
Europe glasses of all kinds, suited to the eyes of the people. 
They sell pink glasses, in which the unhappy see afature of justice 
and equality ; they have blue ones, which permit a simple citizen 
to look at gilded thrones and glittering crowns without being in the 
least dazzled ; then there are magnifying glasses, by which a useful 
man will appear to you ten times greater than a prefect in all his 
glory. By the aid of instruments which they carry about, even in- 
to the country, you will see cheats unmasked, oppressors turned 
out, burdens lightened, men all united to do good; truth, labor, 
and right reigning everywhere.’ * Parbleu! my good sir, that com- 
merce resembles mine just as a telescope of a hundred thousand 
francs resembles a ten-sous pair of spectacles. I should hope that 
your friends have nothing to fear from gamins or gendarmes.’ ‘To 
tell you the truth, they are principally inconvenienced by the chefs- 
de-bureau.’ The hawker lifted his hat at the name. for every one in 
France knows that the chefs-de-bureau have been, from time imme- 
morial, the real masters of the country. It is, thanks to their pru- 
dence, and in the interest of their security, that the press has never 
been free. Sovereigns, who read little, care but indifferently for 
what is writtea; it happens sometimes that ministers are bold 
enough to follow out their own path without fearing criticism. 
But the most liberal prince and the most intrepid minister will 
never obtain liberty for us from the chefs-de-bureau. Each of them 
is firmly convinced that every journalist wants to sell red glasses to 
the people in order to overthrow the Government and take posses- 
sion of the bureaux. Alas! what should we do there? Our hum- 
ble trade of dealers in spectacles would still be the best and the 
most useful to Progress that we could pursue. Much better remain 
as we are, although we come in for none of the general rejoicings, 
although the kind public does not always recompense us for the 
rigors of administration, and although we ourselves do not per- 
ceive, even in the far-distant horizon, that consolation of the proud 
—glory! We must then mae our choice; we shall never obtain 
but collective glory. No one of us—unless by an extraordinary 
and unforeseen chance—will ever leave his name to posterity. But, 
after all, what matters? The good that we shall have left will not 
be lost. Let us work !” 


English and French literature abounds with works of a certain sort 
which may be classed under the general head of Personal Gossip. We 
have nothing like them in this country, or our attempted contribu- 
tions of this nature are so scanty and so uninteresting as to be un- 
worthy of notice. Why the French and English should excel us in 
this department of letters is not easy to determine, unless it be that 
their public men and women are more in the habit of committing 
their thoughts, observations, and reminiscences to writing. We 
live fast—not too fast, perhaps, to see what is passing around us, 
and to make our comments thereon, but certainly too fast to keep 
diaries. We think too much of ourselves to care much for posterity, 
for, as Sir Boyle Roche says, ‘‘ What has posterity done for us ?” The 
most entertaining volume of English gossip which we have lately 
seen is the diary of Miss Williams Wynn, daughter of Sir Watkin 


Williams Wynn, and Lady Charlotte Grenville, daughter of George 
Grenville (First Lord of the Treasury 1763-65), and the Countess 
Temple. The position to which this lady was born brought her in 
contact with the “ best society ” of her time, a circumstance which 
she appears to have appreciated, and which she resolved should 
benefit posterity, so far at least as the most notable of her acquaint- 
ances were concerned. On her death, in 1857, her journals came 
into the possession of the Honorable Mrs. Rowley, by whose sanc- 
tion, under the editorial care of Mr. A. Hayward, the translator of 
“ Faust,” selections from them are now given to the world. We 
propose to give our readers a taste of their quality in the extracts 
which follow : 


MRS. SIDDONS AND THE 0’NEIL. 


“Mrs. Siddons, in her prime, is certainly a bright recollection, 
but I did not feel for her acting quite the enthusiasm that most 
people profess. It was too artificial for my taste ; her attitudes 
were fine and graceful, but they always seemed to me the result of 
study; not like Miss O’Neil, who always was graceful merely 
because she could not help it—because it was impossible to throw 
those beautifully formed limbs, and especially that neck, into any 
position that was not beautiful. At the same time I must say, in 
Isabella and in Jane Shore, Miss O’Neil struck me as very inferior 
indeed to Mrs. Siddons. She never excited that deep thrill of 
horror which made my blood tingle at my fingers’ ends. I was 
melancholy, and that was all. 

“Miss O’Neil had sense enough to refuse the character of Lady 
Macbeth, conscious that her powers were inadequate to it. I never 
saw Mrs. Siddons with a good Macbeth, for Kemble I never reck- 
oned tolerable, nor did I feel I knew what the character was till I 
heard Mrs. Siddons read the play. Certainly in that reading some 
speeches of Macbeth’s and almost the whole of the witches’ were 
the parts that struck me most. Probably Lady Macbeth, however 
excellent, had by frequent repetition lost some of her power, cer- 
tainly in that part Mrs. Siddons could no longer surprise me. Yes, 
she did though. I looked with impatience for the grand sleep- 
walking scene, and thought I would take advantage of my position 
which was very near her, to watch the fine, fixed glassy glare which 
she contrived to give to her eyes. Alas! that was quite gone: 
whether the diminution of the natural fire of the eye prevented this 
effect, or whether the muscles were grown less flexible from -age 
and want of constant practice, I know not, but I feel quite certain 
of the fact. It struck me when I saw her once more, in one of her 
frequent reappearances, act Lady Macbeth on the opera stage. 
Then, my pleasure in seeing her was increased by my delight in 
watching the effect she produced on the very eloquent though plain 
countenance of Madame de Stael, who sate in the stage-box, liter- 
ally wrapt up in the performance. 

“Mr. Greathead, who has been in the habit of hearing Mrs. Sid- 
dons read Macbeth, even (he said) from the period of her being his 
mother’s maid before she had appeared on any stage up to the present 
moment, told me he was struck with a great difference in her man- 
ner of reading the witches’ scenes after the appearance of ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ He said it was quite clear to him that Meg Merilees 
had explained to Mrs. Siddons Shakespeare’s idea in the witches, 
This he told me upon my observing with delight upon. their totally 
altered appearance in Drury Lane Theater, which I ascribed to the 
same cause. I consider this as one of the most singular and at the 
same time the most glorious triumphs of the genius of the Great 
Unknown, as it is now the fashion to call him. 

“J can hardly conceive anything finer than the expression which 
Mrs. Siddons gave to the simple reply, ‘A deed without a name.’ It 
seemed full of all the guilty dread belonging to witchcraft, and it-is 
just this idea of guilt which seems to me so difficult to convey to 
our minds, which are so engrossed with the folly of the whole thing, 
that we do not recollect it was a sin. 

“ My delight, my astonishment, when I first saw Kean in most 
of his great parts, I recorded at the time, and therefore do not 
mention here. Miss O’Neil gave me great pleasure, but it was 
altogether a lighter sensation than that excited by Mrs. Siddons or 
Kean. There was none of that thrill which more exactly answers 
the idea of pleasing pain than anything I ever felt, and I can hardly 
attach any other meaning to the words. She was sometimes very 
affecting, always graceful, pleasing, but I think never great, and 
certainly never offensive. I am, upon recollection, inclined to 
doubt whether her scene with Lord Hastings in ‘ Jane Shore’ might 
not deserve the epithet of great; in the last scene she fell very far 
short of Mrs. Siddons. I could imagine a person looking at those 
features, which, though handsome, are certainly very deficient in 
expression, and asking how could that face succeed on the stage ? 
She must have painted her eyebrows ; for how could there be any 
expression in a face so entirely without brow as hers? I should 
be puzzled to answer these inquiries, but I believe both Miss O’Neil, 
and even Kean in a lesser degree, may be adduced as instances of 
expression without features, and may show how much feeling may 
be betrayed by the human frame, independent of the face. 

“Still there certainly was a powerful charm in the evanescent 
hue of Miss O’Neil’s delicate complexion. I saw her once, in 
‘Mrs. Haller,’ give interest to the dull scene in which Old Tobias 
pours forth his tedious gratitude ; her rosy blushes showed how 
unmerited she felt every commendation bestowed on a creature so 
guilty. In the whole of this part she appeared to me absolute 
perfection ; one trait of nature enchanted me. In the last scene, 
after having been pleased by her appearance of deep contrition, her 
painful consciousness of degradation, I anticipated with pain the 
sort of disgust which I had always experienced at the return of the 
jewels. ‘The whole incident seems to me too trifling, and becomes 
ludicrous when Mrs. Haller, looking to see whether they are all 
right, makes an oration on each article; with these feelings, what 
was my delight when Miss O’Neil, who had kept her eyes steadily 
fixed on the ground and appeared really sinking into it, m taking 
the box from the stranger looked at him for the first time, and by 
that /ook told us more than by words how he was altered, her fears, 
her love, etc., ete.; in short, I looked at her face and quite forgot 
the jewels, which, even the first time the play was ever acted, nearly 
made me disgrace myself by laughing in the midst of the tears and 
screams which Mrs. Siddons called forth.” 


TALMA. 





“ Talma has extremely delighted me; I never go to a French 
tragedy expecting that close and sober imitation of nature which 
one looks for on the English stage; one might as well look for it 
in the midst of opera recitative as in the jingle of rhyme. Stiil it 
is a pleasure, and great pleasure too, though of a different nature. 
I think Talma superior to every performer I ever saw in the ex- 
pression of bitter scorn, especially when it is mixed with irony. 
Still I think he never gave me as much pleasure on the stage as he 
did in Lady Charleville’s drawing-room, where I heard him talk 
over English and French acting, express his wish to unite the merits 
of both, depreciate the humble accuracy with which the last mortal 
throes are often represented on our stage. He spoke of Kemble’s 
Macbeth ; wondered at his tameness, especially immediately after 
the commission of the murder: and said that his whole frame 
ought to have spoken of the horrid deed. Thus far everybody 
must have with him; but when the tatural question 
Qu’auriez vous fait? was put to him, and he proceeded to act his 
feelings, I for'one thought it most absurd, because then my ideas 
were screwed to the pitch of Macbeth and nature. Probably I 





might have admired if I had been screwed up to the pitch of Oreste 
and French rant, Much onght to he allowed for the superabund- 


ance of action which the French bestow on the relation of the com- 
mon events of life and in ordinary conversation. 

“What would I give to have been present at a scene related to 
me that evening by Sir J. B. Burgess! He had a few days before 
introduced Taima to Lady Charleville. After a little common- 
place he (Talma) was drawn on, as if electrified by finding in her a 
kindred admiration of his hero, Napoleon, and related all that 
passed on the last memorable day of his departure from Fontaine- 
bleau. He gave the speeches of Talleyrand, of Napoleon, of a 
physician who acted a conspicuous part, with such an accurate imi- 
tation of their several manners that Sir James told me he felt as if 
he too had been present at the scene. 

‘* This evening Talma recited to us Hamlet’s soliloquy in Eng- 
lish: he has been for so large a portion of his early life in England 
that the thing was, upon the whole, much less absurd than might have 
been expected. ‘There was no very striking Gallicism, except 
the word ‘ const-mation.’ ” 


GEORGE THE THIRD AND LEAR. 


“The Queen spoke much of her father, of his recovery from his 
first illness ; mentioned the story one has often heard of his wish to 
read ‘King Lear,’ which the doctors refused him, and which he got 
in spite of them by asking for Colman’s works, in which he knew 
he should find the play as altered by him for thestage. This I had 
often heard, but the affecting sequel was quite new to me, and 
fatiguing as the visits to Louisbourg are, I wished I had been there 
to have heard it from the Queen’s own mouth. When the three 
elder princesses went into the King, be told them what he had been 
reading. He said, ‘It is very beautiful, very affecting, and very 
awful,’ adding, ‘I am like poor Lear; but, thank God, I have no 
Regan, no Goneril, but three Cordelias.’ The Queen wept in re- 
lating this, and my mother says she felt as if she could have done 
the same.” 

FIRST NEWS OF WATERLOO. 


“T did not know, till T heard it from Alava, the exact circum- 
stances of the first arrival of the news of the battle of Waterloo in 
London. It seems that one morning a partner of the house of 
Rothschild came to Lord Liverpool, informed him that he had a 
few hours before received the giorious news, or at least the bare 
outline ; that, having made all the advantage which this exclusive 
knowledge could give him on the stock market, he now came to 
impart it to Government. He would not answer any inquiries as to 
the means by which he had acquired the intelligence, could not give 
any particulars, only repeated the assurances of the truth of the 
information. Lord Liverpool thought it cruel, on such vague found- 
ations, to raise hopes or fears. ‘To one of his colleagues, Vansittart 
(I thmk), who happened to come in, he told the circumstance, and 
they agreed to conceal it from every other human being till more was 
known. There was a cabinet dinner that day at Lord Harrow- 
by’s ; not one word was said respecting the news, and Lord Liver- 
pool was returning home full of anxiety. In the street his carriage 
was stopped by an unknown, who, with some apology, said that he 
was just come from Downing street ; that a carriage with six horses 
dressed with laurels, French eagles, and colors hanging out of the 
windows, had arrived ; that the glorious news was instantly spread ; 
and that the messenger was gone to Lord Harrowby’s in pursuit of 
him through another street from that in which he was met. 

“This, I think, I heard at the time, but certainly till now never 
heard the thing accounted for. It seems that the Duke of Welling- 
ton, after writing his dispatch home, said to Pozzo di Borgo, ‘ Will 
you write to Louis XVIII. at Ghent? tell him only that Napoleon 
is utterly defeated ; that in less than a fortnight I shall be in pos- 
session of Paris, and hope very soon after to see him reinstated. 
Say that excessive fatigue prevents me from writing.’ A messen- 
ger was of course immediately sent off to Ghent. When he 
arrived, Louis and his little court happened to be assembled at 
breakfast in a room whose windows down to the ground were wide 
open. The embraces, the ejaculations, of course instantly apprised 
those under the windows of the arrival of good news. Among 
these was a spy from the house of Rothschild, who had many days 
been upon the watch. He no sooner heard the news than he rode 
post to Ostend ; there, happening to find a small vessel just sailing, 
he embarked and got one tide before the English messenger, who 
arrived shortly afterward.” 


THE DOTAGE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


“ April, 1810.—Looking at the fine full-length portrait of Jobn, 
Duke of Mariborough, Lord Braybrooke told us some interesting 
and curious anecdotes of him. When this great man, at a very 
advanced age, was called to attend a council on the best mode of 
defense from a threatened invasion, he gave his opinion with his 
usual firmness and penetration. Afterward he said that for above 
fifty years he had served his country, and should be happy to do so 
still, but that he was aware his faculties were impaired. At pres- 
ent, he added, he was fully conscious of his deficiency, but he 
feared the time might soon come when he was no longer aware of it. 
He therefore made it his earnest request that he might never more 
be summoned to council, and that if elsewhere on any occasion he 
expres:ed an opinion, no importance should be attached to it, or 
deference paid to it. 

“Tt is melancholy to reflect how low was the degradation of that 
mind whose decaying powers were equal to such an act of magnan- 
imity, after having had more to gratify his vanity, first as the finest 
gayest man in Europe, then as its greatest general, and afterward as 
its greatest negotiator and statesman; after all this in a state of 
complete imbecility, an absolute driveler, he was actually exhibited 
by his servants to all who chose to give an additional fee after hav- 
ing stared at all the magnificence of Blenheim. Jn this manner my 
grandfather (then a lad just entered at Oxford) beheld the wreck of this 
great man, and has often described the melancholy spectacle to Lord 
Braybrooke.” 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. , 





Mr. Joun Brapsurn has in the press and will soon publish 
Miss Evan’s new novel, “ Macaria ; or, Altars of Sacrifice.” 

Messrs. Follet, Foster & Co. announce a new work of fiction, 
entitled ‘‘ The Octoroon.”’ 

Mr. F. A. Brady has in press the celebrated ‘“‘ Letters from a 
Disbanded Volunteer,’’ the work, as everybody knows, of Mr. 
Joseph Barber, of New York. The volume will have a frontispiece 
by Darley, and with its comic dedication and preface, and the best 
of the letters, will doubtless meet with a large sale. 

Mr. James Miller, of this city, will shortly publish the following : 
Schiller’s “ Homage of the Arts;’’ ‘“ The Problem of Human Des- 
tiny,” by Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D., a series of lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute; New Edition of ‘‘ Undine & Sintram,”’ 
illustrated; ‘The Mud King’s Daughter,” by Hans Andersen ; 
“ Little Rudy,” by Hans Andersen. 


Mr. W. H. Russell, LL.D., better known as the Correspondent of 
the Zimes, will shortly publish an account of a late royal mar- 





riage, as “ The Wedding at Windsor,” It will be illustrated by 
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Robert Dudley, with more than forty plates in chromo-lithography, 
wood-cuts innumerable, and will form a handsome folio volume. 

The second volume of Mr. Charles Knight’s entertaining auto- 
biography, ‘‘ Passages of a Working Life during Half a Century,” 
will soon be ready. 

Sir George Burdett L’Estrange has in the press a volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Biographical Reminiscences.” 

Mr. L. M. Comyn is about to publish a new novel, entitled 
‘* Atherst8ne Priory.” 

Mr. George Macdonald has a new work of fiction nearly ready, 
“ Portent : a Romance of the Taishitarawagh.” 

Mr. G. O. Trevelyan will soon publish a selection of his contri- 
butions to Macmillan’s Magazine, under the title of “‘ The Compe- 
tition Wallah.” 

Mr. W. Fitzpatrick is engaged upon a Life of the late Archbishop 
Whately. 


The latest German contributions to the Tercentenary literature, 
are as follows: Ahne’s ‘ Shakespeare-Bliithen,” a selection of 
wise saws and instances; Bodenstedt’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Sonette 
in deutschet Nachbildung;’’ Dingelstedt’s ‘‘Studien und Copien 
nach Shakespeare ;” Dr. Gerth’s “ Vorlesungen iiber Hamlet ;” 
Kreyssig’s ‘“ Vorlesungen iiber Shakespeare ;’’ Rau’s ‘ William 
Shakespeare: Culturhistorisch-biographischer Roman,” in four 
volumes—Vol. I. His Young Life at Stratford; Vol. II. Shake- 
speare and his Cotemporaries; Vol. III. Shakespeare and the 
Court of Elizabeth; Vol. IV. Shakespeare in the Zenith of his 
Greatness ;—and Schwartzkopft’s “ Shakespeare, in seiner Bedeut- 
ung fiir die Kirche unserer Tage dargestellt,” of which a second 
edition has just appeared. M. Schuler, of Berlin,h as engraved a 
full-length portrait of Shakespeare. after Roubillac’s statue, a line- 
engraving of considerable merit. 





» CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, May 11, 1864. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 

Tue time was when John Ruskin—who, by the way, has re- 
cently lost his father, a wealthy wine merchant, whose only son he 
was, by death—had a power in the world of art which has been 
exercised in no realm by any since Frederick the Great died. The 
men in the large mercantile and manufacturing districts—in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, etc.—who had devoted their lives 
to making fortunes instead of to esthetic or literary culture, wish- 
ing good pictures for their walls, were in the habit of obtaining 
Ruskin’s opinion of pictures offered them. His decision was final. 
As he entered the artist’s studio he was the impersonation of 
Fate; if Ruskin said the picture was good, his fortune was made ; 
if not, not only was the picture in question trash, though it may 
have cost years of labor, but as an artist he was put at the bottom 
of the hill Difficulty. Ruskin had decided against him. The 
panic, the strife, the despair which followed this regal position 
were so great that Mr. Ruskin became conscious of the terrible 
power he was wielding, and very properly concluded to visit no 
picture with any buyer in future, nor give any opinion on a picture, 
except in the pure interests of art. Since then, he, finding so little 
pure art in England, or aspiration for it, could scarcely be expected 
to continue devoted to it. Like a chess player who has: reached 
such perfection in his game that a competitor is impossible, his 
mind, vigorous and active, began to experiment in other directions ; 
as, to continue the illustration, the great chess players Buckle and 
Staunton abandoned the game, and took the one to the science of 
history, the other to Shakespearean criticism. To this must be 
ascribed Ruskin’s articles on political economy in Frazer, which, 
facetious as they seem, were written in earnest. Two or three 
years ago Mr. Ruskin’s mind passed into certain phases of reli- 
gious doubt, and he went and hid himself in a little Swiss town to 
devote his time to the settlement of these doubts. He returned a 
year ago with a fine lecture, which I heard at the Royal, on “The 
Alps of Savoy ;” but how the religious questions were settled I 
cannot say, except that he claimed in that lecture several millions 
of years for the production of a certain Alpine formation which was 
scarcely considered consistent with the Mosaic chronology. Since 
then his mind has been in mourning for Poland, and his feeling 
towerd England for abandoning her is very bitter. He has refused 
all invitations to lecture, saying that ‘‘ under the circumstances he 
had no heart for it.” Those who have known Mr. Ruskin will 
know that in all this there is nothing of affectation or shallowness ; 
restless, and, I fear, unhappy, he is, but in speaking of the political 
questions of Europe I have seen his blue eye light up with a noble 
feeling, and the blood speak eloquently in his cheek. He is a true, 
impulsive idealist, and I believe he never had a mean feeling’ or 
thought in his life. He has broken through his reserve, however, 
and lately delivered in the city of Bradford, Yorkshire, a very 
telling lecture, and certainly a very eloquent one. He was 
particularly invited to give the Bradfordians an opinion as 
to how they shall build their new exchange. He declared 
that he could not speak to them in a healthy, straightforward 
way about that. He did not care much about their exchange, and 
that because they did not and knew they did not. They were going 
to spend £30,000—which to them collectively was not so much as 
the buying of a new coat to him—in the erection of an exchange. 
But they thought they might as well have a right thing as a wrong 
thing for their money. They knew there were a great many.odd 
styles of architecture. Dress was the exponent of daily life and 
character; and architecture was the exponent of social life, 
character, and taste. He wanted them to think what was the deep 
signification of the word taste. No statement of his had been more 
frequently contradicted than this, that good taste wes essentially a 
moral quality. His antagonists said taste was one thing, and 
morality another. But he would stand by his old dogma. Taste 
was not only a part but ean index of morality; it was the only 
morality. Tell him what 4 man liked, and he would tell him what 
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he was. The object of true education was not merely to make peo- 
ple moral, to do the right thing, but to make them enjoy the 
right thing; not merely industrious, but loving industry; not 
merely learning, but loving knowledge ; not merely pure, but lov- 
ing purity; not merely just, but hungering and thirsting after 
justice. What they liked determined what they were ; and to teach 
taste was to form character. He had noticed in the new buildings 
which covered their hills that their churches and schools were 
mixed with their mills ; and he noticed, too, that their churches and 
schools were generally gothic, whilst the mills were not. Why 
was this? He believed they would find that, at the root of the 
matter, it signified that they had in some degree separated their re- 
ligion from their lives. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE TAILORS. 


We have had Shakespeare presented in many different aspects in 
these last three centuries. One makes him out to have been a 
butcher; others horse-holder, farmer, and what not. One lord 
chancellor writes to show that he was a lawyer. Catholics, Cal- 
vinists, English Churchmen, have written him of their respective 
creeds. After all, there can be little doubt that each of these, like 
Narcissus, has seen his own face in the fountain, and thought only 
of that whilst the fountain faithfully mirrored all. But of all these 
disquisitions I have never seen one half so witty and (in the Eng- 
lish sense) clever as a little pamphlet now before me, by Messrs. 
Moses & Son, “‘ Ready Made and Bespoke Tailors,” who have 
three London establishments and one in Yorkshire. After giving 
a great deal of pleasant observation concerning Shakespeare—how 
to spell his name, his influence in Germany, and summing up the 
best statements of all nations concerning him, thev get from “ Sartor 
Resartus ” aathority for the assertion “ that man’s earthly interests 
are all hooked and butioned together, and held up by clothes,” and 
then enter upon a learned disquisition concerning clothes as they 
appear in Shakespeare. Moses & Son find Polonius saying, 

“ Rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ;” 
and read in Lear, 


‘* Through tattered clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furred gowns hide all.” 


The servants of Aufidius treat Coriolanus with contempt, because 
“ His clothes made a false report of him.” 


Ophelia’s reasons for thinking Hamlet mad are all connected with 
his attire—‘“ doublet all unbraced,” “ ungartered,” “ pale as his 
shirt.” Claudio thinks Benedict in love because ‘‘he brushes his 
hat o’ mornings.” Moses & Son find great pathos in Lear’s cry, 
“Pray you, undo this button,” and sublimity in Casar falling, 


“In his mantle muffling up his face.” 


But in the matter of handkerchiefs the genius of these tailors 
revels through three pages. First a glow concerning that handker- 
chief (in Cymbeline) that Posthumus waved in parting, 
‘* As the fits and stirs of his mind 

Could but express how slow his soul sailed on, 

How swift his ship.” 
Then eo a volcanic burst concerning Othello’s handkerchief 
“spotted with strawberries,” which, “though less costly than the 
two little handkerchiefs, worth fifty pounds each, presented to 
Queen Victoria on her wedding day, was of far more importance.” 
“ Othello’s was no ordinary handkerchief of a kind obtainable at 
the nearest shop,” and poor Desdemona might well say, 

‘*¢ Sure there’s some wonder in this handkerchief ; 
T am most unhappy in the loss of it.” 

On the whole I acknowledge my debt to Moses & Son for a half 
hour of the brightest Tercentenary reading that we have had, and 
hereby resolve that they shall make my next coat. 


FUNERAL OF MEYERBEER. 


On Friday last the first funeral of Meyerbeer—another is to occur 
at Berlin—took place at Paris, at the Rond Point of the Champs 
Elysées, with some pomp. Fourteen morning coaches with “ M” on 
their doors ; then an open hearse decked with choice flowers ; then 
a fine military band. The crowd was very great. All the public 
men of mark and the foreign embassadors were present. Auber 
and Gounod and the opera artists were present. The pall was 
borne by Auber, Camille Doucet, and the imperial chamberlains. 
The decorations which had been bestowed on Meyerbeer were 
borne upon a cushion with the procession, which marched to the 
music of the ‘“‘ Prophéte.” ‘Les Huguenots” was performed before a 
crowded audience at the Grand Opera in the evening. Meyerbeer 
died wealthy. There is some speculation concerning the as yet 
unperformed opera, “ Africaine,” which he has left. The MS., it 
seems, is in the hands of the Meyerbeer family, the composer having 
taken possession of it in 1852 after the retirement of Cravelli. It 
(the MS.) is almost illegible, and the overtur@ not written. He 
had determined to train Madame Saxe for it. It is feared that he 
has left in his will an order for its non-production. Rossini, who is 
now over eighty, was so much overcome in feeling by the death of 
Meyerbeer that he could not attend the funeral. Auber, who is 
nearly of the same age with Rossini, is hearty and strong, ard has 
just composed a new opera. 


SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATIONS. 

You will scarcely get from the London papers the scandals 
which have been created by the Actors’ Festival in this city on the 
eve of Shakespeare’s Birth-day, at which thanks were offered for 
the viands to the spirit of Shakespeare, and which ended in a row 


—the tables being overturned, etc. This is the only case of the | 


kind, however, which occurred among the many celebrations 
throughout the kingdom. In Coventry there was a beautiful’ mid- 
night procession with torches, as there always is on the night preced- 
ing the bard’s birth-day ; and at Stratford, after the aristocratic fes. 
tival was over, there was a second one for the country people which 
was quite profitable. It began with a midnight procession—2 /a 
carnival—of which the chief figure was Tom King drawn in a 
chariot, as personating St. George. Out of this festival has grown 





& project to repair and restore Ann Hathaway's cottage, which is in 


a) 
a sadly dilapidated condition. It was only twelve years ago or 
thereabout that the Shakespeare House was similarly dilapidated— 
the chief room being a butcher’s shop, and ‘one-half of it a public 
house called the Swan and Maidenhead. 

Mr. Edward Edwards is preparing a most valuable work for lit- 
erary men on “ Libraries and their Founders,” which will probably 
be published by Triibner & Co. in about two months. Renan is 
about to publish ‘‘ The Life of St. Pauli.” An edition of Shake- 
speare’s Plays in correct readings, good type and paper, all for a 
half-penny per play, is one of the novelties of London. It has for 
vignette a good copy of the Chandos pértrait, which makes W. S. 
look like a Jew, however, and an occasional picture representative 
of some scene. Itis published by Dicks of the Strand. 

M. D. C. 








BOSTON. 
Boston, June, 1864. 

In speaking in a former letter of a recent edition of Don Quixote, 
I referred to Bunyan’s well-known tale as probably the most read 
of all works of fiction in the English language. Thero is no 
bibliography of the subject sufficiently full to present the popularity 
of the book in all its bearings, as the author’s initial brought it 
under one of the early parts of Mr. Bohn’s crowning labor before 
he had enlarged his ideas of the subject We only know that during 
the first quarter-century of its existence in print it passed through 
fifteen editions, and that of the original edition but a single copy is 
known to exist. The second part of the ‘ Progress,” after its 
issue, naturally followed the fortunes of the earlier installment. 
Since the beginning of the last century the number of editions is 
vaguely put as “ innumerable,” and it were, without ddubt, a 
thankless if not impossible task to recount them. 

The proper deduction from such numerical success is that it 
enjoys the strongest -hold upon the great mass of readers. There 
are, doubtless, several reasons for this, without having recourse to 
any plea for its great intellectual value. Its style is of that ab- 
solute level with the rudest comprehensions, that such a class is 
flattered in a way seldom found in printed books, and repays the 
compliment by admiration. Agnin, the story acts like a lubricating 
agency to slip with a novel ease the dogmas of the popular theology 
to their place in the mind, and the wonder that what had been so 
frightful a warning in the desk could be made so diverting a recital 
in the book, naturally turned into encomium upon the means of it. 
The common mind was not inquisitive about the incongruities of 
the allegory, and were led submissively by what Macaulay says is 
such a strong human interest, as belongs to no other writing of its 
class. 

With readers of higher capacities the record of its success has 
not been so certain nor so constant. Despite the testimonials 
of prominent vouchers during the last thirty or forty years for Bun- 
yan’s creative abilities—and any general approbation among literary 
judges did not obtain earlier—it is probably a fact that the present 
general terms of praise are not supported with anything approach. 
ing unanimity among the cultured readers of the presentday. The 
praise that began when Southey, in 1830, gave it the advantage of 
a scholarly name and a critical skill in restoring the text, was 
doubtless indicative of a reaction among the higher classes of 
readers. We all know how Macaulay followed with high-colored 
admiration. Scott, too, gave it an approving word, but he was 
not blind to the danger of a cold reception, even with the Laure- 
ate’s name for an indorser. Then we had Montgomery’s encomium, 
and Coleridge gave it the approval of his unmistakably effective 
name. With this array in its favor, and with no positive counter 
movement, it was to be expected that something resembling an 
apotheosis must follow on the part ef those who pursue the wake 
of so great argosies of freighted thought. This excess in return 
reacted, and it was not unexpected that so circumspect a writer as 
Hallam would pronounce its merits overrated. ‘‘ Its excellence is 
great, but not of the highest rank,” says that authority, and he dis- 
criminates between the representative power of the book and the 
inventive faculty of the author, which he accounts by no means of 
importance. It is, I think, to this estate that the opinion of intel- 
ligent critics, now that the flurry of enthusiasm that followed 
Southey’s edition is cooled, has come at last. We hear Bunyan less 
often called a “‘ genius” now than thirty years ago, and an inclina- 
tion to poirt to certain other conditions of his book than intellectual 
ones is apparent generally. The tendency now is to question 
Macaulay’s rapt appreciation. If Bunyan with the every-day 
dialect of the common herd, embracing a very few thousand words, 
is to be praised in terms of such intensity, it is naturally asked, 
What have we left for Shakespeare with his wealth of words And 
are we to consider this philological richness as not worth the ac 
quisition, if such paucity of language is to suffice “for magnificence 
for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for 
every purpose of the poet, the orator, the divine?” Are we then 
to consider that the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” sinks before the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in proportion to Shakespeare’s wordy waste 
of material? And are we to put the ‘“‘ Tempest” to the test of 
Coleridge’s praises of this theological tale, that ‘the more purely 
imaginative a work, the more necessary is it to be plain? Less 
enthusiastic critics are more ready to see the justice of Hallam’s 
position, that the imagination of Bunyan was merely tho reflex of 
the imagination of the Bible, which was thoroughly infused into his 
nature, and that his inventive faculty was comparatively barren. 
The great fault of all this encomium seems to be that his unmis- 
takably immense popularity-is sought to be accounted for, without 
a due regard for the fact that commensurate intellectual vigor may 
not necessarily be the cause of it. And, on the other hand, it by no 
means follows that a comparative absence of great mental quali- 
$28 can derogate from the effective power of such a book as 
the ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is immensely popular; it has 
great power over many minds, and will probably  con- 
tinue to have it; and publishers will for a long time have in. 
ducements to issue new editions, whether cheap ones for the mass, 
or marked by a chaste elegance, like this new one of the Golden 
Treasury series, with Sever & Francis’s imprints, which is the im- 





med iate occasion of the present statements, ‘ 
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There is a characteristic remark attached to both Macaulay’s and 
Coleridge’s estimate of the book, that goes far to show the incen- 
tive to admiration ineach. Macaulay says that the book “ well 
deserves all that the printer and engraver can do for it ;” but Cole- 
ridge complains of the “fine” edition: ‘It should be much 
larger and on sixpenny coarse paper.” And Lamb was a kindred 
genius enough to exclaim that! these splendid issues of Bunyan 
turned his moral stomach. We could hardly have expected then 
the favor of Coleridge and Lamb upon this present dainty volume, 
and that the general reason is not so bound by associative sensa- 
tions, the success which has attended attempts at illustrating is 
sufficient proof. A reviewer has called Bunyan’s tale “the only 
perfect picture-book in literature, every page of which might be 
illustrated,” and it is enough to account for its popularity that this 
trait characterizes the book. The common mind eagerly grasps at 
such vividness of portrayal, and what it so readily pictures to itself 
is as readily received throngh the medium of the designers, whether 
of the “homely old cuts” that Lamb would have, or of the ambi- 
tious plates of Martin that he as strongly abominates, and whose 
pictures to illustrate Bunyan Macaulay questions. The latter 
essayist names Salvator Rosa as the approximate artist who could 
have done Bunyan justice, and the linking of such names is not a 
bad expression of Macaulay’s judgment upon the writer and pain- 
ter both, and art-critics will not take it as very determinative praise 
of the large merit of the English allegorist. Perhaps the erratic 
Blake would have been the most successful of all illuminators of 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is quite certain that the academical 
routine of Westall was hardly the fitting preparation for it. David 
Scot}, Stothard (the present edition uses his illustrations), and 
Gilbert have each made the record of their interpretation in draw- 
ings, with varied and not always constant degrees of success. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. have for so long made a specialty in 
the literature of those tasteful and delicate arts which adorn the 
mantel, the wall, and the portfolio, that their name has acquired a 
certain credit upon a book of this character. They have issued 
what are, by report, trustworthy manuals on these subjects. This 
week they add to the number a nicely printed little volume, on the 
processes of wax-work. The skill is of that purely imitative’ sort 
that fails to satisfy the highest culture of the artistic sense, but nev- 
ertheless is not without deserving great commendation in many 
respects. It cannot be acquired without aceurate study of the na- 
tural objects; the requisite manipulation is an education of the 
senses, and a cultivation of its varieties conduces to a knowledge of 
the harmony of colors, that may tell in the end in making a home 
tasteful and the contrasts of dress a pleasure to the sight. I take 
it their imprimatur upon the volume is a better indorsement than 
any expression of one who professes utter ignorance of the subject. 
I can only vievgthe art in its manifest outward relations, and they 
commend it for the reasons I have set forth. Perhaps in some res- 
pects a better educational process is that of skeletonizing leaves, 
which is shortly to be illustrated under their imprint by a hand re- 
ported to be competent. I mentioned in a former letter that the 
volume itself is to bear the tasteful appearance of page and type 
which belongs to their issues. As the latest treatise upon the 
subject, it is fair to presume that it will be the best. The first 
work of the kind ever issued, it is said, was one published in Phila- 
delphia a few years ago, and written by Mr. Edward Parrish, the 
pharmaceutical chemist, although the London Atheneum, in noticing 
the work, stated that the processes had long been traditionally 
known in Europe and Asia, and chided Mr. P. for calling it a lost 
art revived. The method employed is said to be described in old 
books of the seventeenth century, and was introduced from Italy 
into England in the time of Elizabeth. This macerating of leaves, 
which consists chiefly in boiling them, thus destroying the cellular 
tissue and jeaving the vascular, or what are commonly denominated 
the veins, is followed by the bleaching process, and results in what 
resembles a delicate ivory carving of the fibrous part of the leaf, 
which are familiar to most as parlor ornaments, and bear examina- 
tion so well under the magnifiers of the stereoscope, in those slides 
which are not inaptly labeled ‘“‘ Beautiful in Death.” It is apparent 
that a prosecution of this art is a very fit assistance to the study of 
botany. There is another curious phase of it; which is, that the 
leaf of the oak resists the ordinary methods of maceration, and 
that a certain insect is best employed in doing it, by putting both 
the leaf and the destroyers in a tank together—an aid evidently to 
the study of another science, entomology. 

Bulfinch’s “ Poetry of the Age of Fable,” with the same imprint, 
sometime since announced, is out this week ; as well as “ Haunted 
Hearts,” by Miss Cummins, in a first edition of ten thousand 
copies. 

The public anxiety about military operations is having a very 
depressing influence upon the book-trade, and as long as it lasts we 
are likely to have a dearth of novelties. The publishers will hardly 
venture to force upon the market at such an inopportune moment 
the new books they have on their lists. 





SCIENCE. 


—aA simple mode for ventilating mines is adopted at the Hamp- 
ton mine near Loudville, Northampton, England. A wooden box 
has been put in 6 inches by 3, open at each end, and running 1000 
fees, the whole length of the adit. An air-tight door is placed 
across the outer end. The air passes to the working end, and fol- 
lowing back, through the adit, goes up an air-shaft 300 feet from 
the outer end ; a wooden chimney 30 feet high, placed over the shaft, 
surrounded by a patent ventilator, assists the current of air. The 
draft through the box-pipe is so strong that it will blow out a 
lighted candle placed at the end. By this simple contrivance a 
constant and ample supply of fresh air is supplied to the miners 
without any expense for working. 

—In cleaning vessels of barnacles, etc., a diver, incased in the 
ugaal helmet, sits upon a spar lashed across the vessel’s keel, 
armed with a scraper, with which he cleans the portion within his 
reach before and abaft. The spar is then shifted and he proceeds 





regularly till his work is completed. It is stated that the operator 
remains under water several hours, and that the Monitors at 
Charleston are kept clean by this process. It avas found by actual 
measurement that 250 bushels of oyster shells and sea-grass were 
removed from the Montauk, the accumulation of one season. The 
officers sometimes indulge in a mess of oysters raised on the hulls 
of their own vessels. 

—It is supposed by some philosophers that the continued friction 
of the water may ultimately stop the rotation of the earth on its 
axis, and that a time may come when it will always present the 
same face to the moon as the moon does to us, and that the cessa- 
tion of the moon’s rotation on her axis may have been caused by 
the tides of molten matter of which that body may have been 
originally composed. 

—A tusk of ivory weighing 82 Ibs. has been found in the stomach 
of a bull elephant, shot on Ghashakie River. The elephant had a 
large wound in his side, which it is supposed he got from another 
elephant in fighting, and this had in a measure closed up. 

—It has been estimated that the heat emitted from every square 
foot of the sun’s surface in an hour is equivalent to that produced 
by the combustion of 1,500 lbs. of coal, and the mechanical work 
which that quantity of coal is able to produce is equal to that of 
7,000 horses. The light and heat of the sun are far greater than 
any that can be produced artificially; nevertheless, such a rapid 
loss of heat as that constantly given out would in a long course of 
years occasion a sensible effect if there were no means of restoring 
the lost power. Some suppose that the fall of meteorites into the 
sun keeps up its heat. Others that the contraction of the sun a 
10,000th part of its diameter would generate sufficient heat to 
maintain its present heating force for nearly 3,000 years. Assuming 
the density of the sun to be equal to that of the earth, a similar 
amount of contraction would suffice for ten millions of years. 

—White cod-liver oil is obtained by the first action of the screw- 
press ; the next best quality, somewhat inferior in whiteness, pro- 
ceeds from a second application of the screw ; and the last, inferior 
and much darker in quality, is obtained by boiling the livers and 
throwing the residue away. 

—Water kept in a leaden vessel for only a day has been found 
to contract a sweetness of taste, and become poisonous for internal 
use. Consequently, water standing for some time in leaden pipes 
should be thoroughly drawn off before it is used for culinary pur- 
poses or for drinking. 

—The kingdom of Italy, according to the last census, counts 
21,777,334 inhabitants, and therefore occupies the fifth place in 
Europe in point of population. If Venice and Rome were re- 
annexed to it, it would present an aggregate of 27 millions, and be, 
after France, the most populous country in Europe in which a 
single language is exclusively spoken. The kingdom is divided 
into 59 provinces; comprising 108 circles, or 7,720 communes. In 
Italy there are 11,914 centers of population, or towns, attracting 
a business population. These towns comprise in the aggregate 
14,810,838 inhabitants, so that she is the richest country in Targe 
cities, in proportion to her size, in all Europe. 

—The United States Telegraph Company have constructed 
during the past year nearly two thousand miles of telegraph, and 
during the present season intend to erect more than four thousand 
miles more. Their lines are now in operation from New York to 
Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, and Milwaukee, and by way 
of Philadelphia to Pittsburg and Cleveland. Within a few weeks 
their lines will reach Cincinnati, and during the summer will be 
extended to Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis. Preparations are 
now being made to construct a line to the gold mines of Colorado, 
Salt Lake City, and San Francisco. A part of this line will be 
constructed this summer. A new company has been organized in 
Canada called the Provincial Telegraph Company, with which the 
United States Company will connect at Suspension Bridge and 
Montreal. It will probably connect with a line in Europe, from 
the const of Labrador via Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe Islands to 
the north of Scotland. The longest distance from shore to shore is 
five hundred miles. 

—The Royal Italian Expedition organized by the King of Italy, 
and sent out to explore the more remote parts of North America 
and British Columbia for scientific fpurposes, has been attended 
with much success. It consisted of some forty individuals, who 
obtained a most valuable collection of animal and mineralogical 
productions. Among the former are fifty Wapiti deer, which they 
have succeeded in bringing alive to Europe, and which are now 
alive in the parks of the King of Italy. They were captured in 
the Rocky Mountains near the coasts of the Pacific. Major de 
Vecchi has brought the head of a Wupiti whose size is almost ante- 
diluvian. 

—The French Photographic Society has offered a grand prize of 
eight thousand francs for drawing likenesses on stone or steel. 


—Many attempts have been made to apply photography to 
ivory, but without success until of late by dipping the ivory into a 
solution containing peroxyd of iron and oxalate of ammonia. The 
nitrate of silver exerts an unfavorable action on the plate. 


—A curious experiment in photography has been performed 
before the Philosophical Society in Manchester, England, by which 
a photographic portrait has been obtained in the evening by illum- 
ing the model, with the light obtained by burning a piece of very 
small magnesium wire at a distance of about six feet. The 
negative obtained was as distinct as that taken by the best daylight. 
A wire a little more than one-fifth of an inch in diameter will burn 
about one minute, long enough to obtain the impression of a white 
marble statue. 

—The printing of calico is attained by the web passing over 
brass cylinders, about six inches in diameter, upon which the 
print or figures are engraved. These cylinders or rollers, having a 
length equal to the width of the web, revolve in the ink or paste 
which is to give the desired color. The web is at the same time 
passing over these rollers. But before the roller,reaches the cloth 
it has passed over a scraper so nicely that every particle of this col. 
oring matter has been removed, except that in the interstices of the 





engraved figure, so that when thejcloth passes over it it sucks this 





dye from out these interstices, and thus bears away the figure. 
For each different color it must pass over a cylinder a separate time, 
Since but one color can be imprinted at onetime. If a piece of 
calico have three different colors, it must have as many passages 
over as many different cylinders. The machinery for this must be 
of the most exact kind, and its working conducted with great skill- 
From the time the piece of cloth enters the mill, its washings and 
its soakings, its printing and its dyeings, its surgings and its merg- 
ings, until it comes to its foldings and turnings, must be very 
numerous. 


—The gold fields of Nova Scotia are said to produce the brightest 
and purest gold on this corftinent, being on an average twenty-two 
carats fine, as shown by repeated assays. In this respect it pos- 
sesses an advantage of about 25 per cent. of superior fineness, 
and consequently of value, over most of the yield of California, 
which seldom reaches more than sixteen or seventeen carats. The 
most valuable veins yet found are those at Wine Harbor, on the 
eastern extremity of the peninsula, which produced 3,178 ounces last 
year, equal at the present price of gold to about $125,000. 

—A new planet has been discovered between Mercury and Venus, 
whose annual revolution is about ninety-five days. It was first dis- 
covered in its transit across the sun’s disk, and has hitherto been 
supposed an ordinary spot on the sun’s surface. 

—Efforts made in France to acclimatize the lama have not as yet 
fully succeeded, and yet is worthy farther trial on account of the 
value of the animal. It abounds in South America within the 15th 
and 45th degrees of latitude, and at an altitude of from 8,000 feet 
to 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. They are useful as beasts 
of burden, carrying from 70 to 160 lbs. from six to ten miles, and 
their flesh, milk, skin, and wool are of excellent quality. The 
lama yields four times as much meat as the sheep, and is equally 
savory and digestible. Its milk is sufficiently abundant, agreeable 
to the taste, and extremely nourishing. Leather made of the skin 
is very elastic and superior to those of the calf and sheep. It 
yields annually from 15 to 20 lbs. of wool of a qualitybetween the 
best sheep’s wool and silk. It is perfectly footsure and will carry 
its burden without either pack-saddle or bridle, its wool being so 
thick that it is sufficient to protect its back. It is very docile, and 
if overloaded will lie down and not get up again. May it not be 
raised in some parts of the U.S. ? 





LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Tue regular meeting was held on the 26th inst., at the Society 
Library, University place. The report of the retiring treasurer, Mr. 
Jourdan, showed a handsome balance in favor of the society. 

The Sanitary Fair committee made ‘a final report in writing, in 
substance that after due conference with Mr. Tracy and Mrs. Gibbs 
they had placed on exhibition, in the curiosity-shop, during the 
continuation of the fair, a case containing about two hundred 
specimens, which attracted marked attention. The report closed 
by congratulating the society on the success of their findertaking, 
and on having borne so honorable a part in the great work. 

Letters were read from Mr. Champion, secretary of the New 
Haven Society, accompanying the medal struck by them, and pre. 
sented by vote at their last meeting to this society; and from Gov. 
Pollock, of the United States Mint, donating the proof-patterns of 
the proposed bronze coinage of one and two cent pieces, for all 
which the thanks of the society were returned. Various interest- 
ing donations were exhibited, including a number of valuable works 
on early American history, newspapers, books, and continental 
bills printed by Franklin, autograph letters, etc., all presented by 
Col. Sage, late a member of the society. Also a medal of Henry 
Clay, various Japanese coins, rare catalogues, and a case of beauti 
ful Italian medals and coins just received from Rome. A singular 
bronze tablet, about seven by ten inches, bearing the marks of great 
age, much corroded, and inscribed with various undecipherable 
characters, was presented for the society’s inspection. A plastei- 
cast and electrotype were ordered to be taken from it for future 
examination. After some routine business the society adjourned. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Joun Brapsurn.—Our Mutual Friend, by Charles Dickens. 

Mason Brotuers.— Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin, by James Parton. 
2 vols. 

E. P. Durron & Co.--Trinity Psalter ; or, Psalms of David ; with appro- 

riate Chante; Edited by Henry S. Cutler, Organist and Choir Master of 

inity church, N. Y. ; with an Introduction by Rev. Morgan Dix, 8.T.D. 

Henry Hort.—Mamma’s Talk with Charlie ; reported by Aynt Susan. 

T. 0. H. P. Burnaam.—The Water-Babies: a Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby, 
.by the Rev. Charles Kingsley : with Illustrations by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 
A Woman’s Ransom, by Frederick William Robinson. 

Car.eton & Porter.—A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, by William Nast, D.D. 

Ticknor & Fre_ps.—Stumbling Blocks, by Gail Hamilton. 
Woods, by Henry D. Thoreau. 

CHARLES Scr1BNER.—Seven Stories, with Basement and Attic, by the author 
of “‘My Farm at Edgewood.” 

Fouiett, Foster & Co,—History of the Rebellion : its Authors and Causes, 
by Joshua R. Giddings. 

Everarpvs Warner, N. Y.—The Burden of the South, in verse ; or, Poems 
on Slavery, grave, humorous, didactic, and satirical, by Sennoia Rubek. 


The Maine 








AGENTS FOR THE ROUND TABLE. 

Awertcan News Company, No. 121 Nassau street, New York ; successors to 
Sinclair Tousey and H. Dexter, Hamilton & Co. 

Maussrs. Tausner & Co., No. 60 Paternoster Row, London, England. 

Messrs. L’Herserre, Kane & Co., No. 8 Place de la Bourse, Paris, France. 

Messrs. Tavsyer & Co., and Mrssrs. L’Herserte, Kane & Co. are 
authorized to receive both subscriptions and advertisements for the Rounp 
TABLE. 





The postage on the Round Taste is Five cents 3 quarter of a year, if paid in 
advance, either at the mailing office, or office of delivery. Subscribers will 
please bear this in mind, and arrange for the postage on the paper at the 
office at which they receive it, 
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° [HE AMERICAN 


EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


Contains interesting articles for every educated man and 
woman in America, 


Price $1 per annum ; single numbers 10 cents. 





CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 


Great Cities. 
Never too Old to Learn, 
What is meant by the Conservation of Force. 
Kindergartens. 
The Last Charge. 
We Never See the Stars, 
Familiar Papers. 
Wonders of the English Language. 
Tobacco. 
Teachers. 
Education in California. 
A Birthday Offering. 
Incident in Thackeray’s Life., 
Unconscious Teaching. 
School Officers. 
EpITortAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE : 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
School Laws of New York. 
A School of Applied Sciences in Columbia College. 
Agricultural Schools in Europe. 
Screnriric : 
Age of the Earth. 
Heat of the Sun’s Rays, 
Revelations of the Microscope. 
Curious Detection of a Criminal. 
Substitute for Gutta-Percha, 
MISCELLANY: 
An American Portrait. 
The Brain. 
Literary Notices, 





We have in preparation, and will present in an early 
number, a paper upon ‘Speke and his Geographical 
Discoveries.” It will be illustrated with a portrait of Cap- 
tain Speke, the famous African explorer. 


The January, February, and March numbers contain 
the very interesting scholastic story of ‘‘ Master Sebaltus 
Spurdzer, or Adventures and Misfortunes of a Saxon 
Schoolmaster.” Those who have read this story esteem it 
the best of its class which has ever appeared, 

Any person who will secure five subscribers, and remit 
five dollars, will be entitled to one copy extra. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
Pupr.isHers, No, 130 Grand street, 
New York city. 


The American News Co., No. 121 Nassau street, N. Y., 
General Agents for the Trade. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS, 


PART IL, NOW READY. 
LETTERS OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
FROM 1833 to 1847, 
EDITED BY 
PAUL MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, of Berlin, 
AND 
Dr. CARL MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
of Heidelberg, 
With a Catalogue of all his Musical Compositions. 
Compiled by 
Dr. JULIUS RIETZ, 
Translated by 
LADY WALLACE. 


1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 

There is not a page in this delightful volume which 
would not yield matter of pleasure and instruction to the 
reader. There is no leaving this book, which is fuller of 
artistic precepts and record of practice, and personal indi-+ 
cations of character, than any collection of musical letters 
which, till now, has seen daylight. There will be no end 
of appeal to it, so long as people shall live who believe 
that Music is no sensual enchantress, no enervating Dali- 
lah, but a Muse, a Grace, a power, a truth, and a human- 
izing influence among the arts.”—London Atheneum. 

‘Mendelssohn, the great composer, may be known to all 
by his works, but Mendelssohn, the great and good man, 
ean scarcely be revealed to strangers, save by perusal of 
his correspondence.””—London Review. 

For sale by all principal booksellers, 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
F, LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
Ne. 1323 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 


(SHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 


PUBLIC AND - PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature, 
History, Biography, Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of. . 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 











NOTICE ! 


NOTICE !! 
NOTICE!!! 
Copies of the ROUND TABLE for January 30, 1864 
(No. 7), are wanted. 
. Twenty-five cents will be paid for every copy delivered 
at this office in good condition. 


Apply at the 
Office of the Rounp TaBLe, 


No. Nassau street, New York. 





THE UNITED STATES 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 


GazeTTE oF THE ReGuLAR aND VoLUNTEER 


Forces. 


Officers of the Army and Navy will find in this Journal 
the only paper in the United States exclusively devoted 
to Military and Naval affairs, and the only one in their 
interest which has ever secured sufficient circulation and 
influence in this country to enable it to meet the want so 
long felt of an organ which should adequately represent 
them in the Press, Starting under the most favorable 
auspices, enjoying the encouragement and aid of the best 
professional talent in the country, avoiding politics and 
partisanship of all kinds, and devoting itself with single- 
ness of purpose to the impartial discussion of military 
questions, and to the dissemination of correct information, 
it has, in less than six months, established its position as 
the authoritative organ of military discussion and criti- 
cism in the United States. 


The rapidity with which it has secured a circulation 
hardly excelled by that of any paper of its class in the 
world, and the eagerness with which it has been greeted 
in the Army and Navy, and by the more intelligent of 
civilians, witness to the necessity for such a Journal, and 
afford gratifying evidence that the effort to establish a 
paver which should stand side by side in ability and com- 
pleteness with the best of the Military Journals of Europe 
has not beenin vain. As a Gazette of Military and Naval 
matters, itis proving itself indispensable to every soldier 
and sailor, while to every intelligent observer of the war it 
must be invaluable for its accurate history of military op- 
erations, and for its judicious suggestions and discus- 
sions, 


From numerous expressions of approval of the ARMY 
AND NAVY JOURNAL we select the following : 


From Rear Admiral 8, F. Du Pont. 


“T have long wished to express to you my high sense 
of the value of the Army and Navy Journal, and to con- 
vey my thanks and gratification, as a member of one of 
the arms ofthe service it represents, for the very able and 
interesting manner in which it is conducted. The frequent 
combinations in the operations of this war by the army 
and navy—a system likely to prevail much hereafter— 
renders the Journal, in both its departments, equally in- 
teresting to the sailor and the soldier, and tends to create 
mutual sympathy and respect between the brave men 
ashore and afloat.” 


From Major-General George G. Meade. 


‘*T have received several numbers of the Army and 
Navy Journal, and have noted with satisfaction the evi- 
dence they bear of the promise of usefulness of this Jour- 
nal, It affords me sincere pleasure to add my contribu- 
tion to its maintenance.” 


From Major-General W. H. French, 


‘*To say that the Army and Navy Journal is commen- 
surate with what should be a representative of our pres- 
ent great military establishment, is what I really think.” 


From Major-General George Sykes. 


‘Your Journal meets with great favor in this army. I 
constantly recommend it to the notice of the members of 
this corps. I hope it may realize the success it deserves. 
I inclose the yearly subscription.” 


From Commodore J. C, Long, U.S.N. 


** Your Journal is not only the best, but the only pape 
of the kind that has ever been published that tains it 
character,” 





From Major-General G. H, Thomas. 


“‘It will afford me much pleasure to recommend the 
Army and Navy Journal to officers in my portion of the 
army, and I take this opportunity to express my gratifi- 
cation that its destiny is in such hands,” 


From Prof. H. Coppee, University of Pennsylvania, 


“A good paper of this kind has long been needed, 
Every former effort within my knowledge has been a fail- 
ure, but yours promises to be a brilliant success. Its very 
varied service intelligence and official information—its 
excellent articles, scientific, new, and yet practical—its 
high tone and liberal spirit—are all that could be desired, 
The form, paper, and type are admirable, and your own 
military experience will put your Journal in sympathy 

ith both officers and men in our service,” 


From the New York Times, 


“The Army and Navy Journal is an honor to itself and 
to the service, both regular and volunteer. It received in 
advance the approval of some of our most distinguished 
navy and military officers, who spoke from their knowledge 
of the character and standing of those who had the matter in 
hand. It should be taken by every army officer in the 
field, and by every officer in the navy, as well as by our 
militia officers, and our more intelligent private sol- 
diers also, as well as the general public, who now take 
such a deep interest in all military matters, will find its 
discussions of the highest value and interest.” 


From the Boston Post, 


““The new Army and Navy Journal has proved a suc- 
cess from the start. Handsomely printed, full of variety, 
well edited, and liberally conducted, this paper leaves 
little to be desired in its special line of journalism. Amon, 
its contributors are many of our Military and Nav 
heroes of highest repute—men whose names, at the bot- 
tom of official dispatches, have made the national heart 
beat quickly, and whose pens are prompt to aid the sure 
establishment of a journal whose want has long been felt.” 


TERMS. 


The terms of the paper are Five Dollars a year, payable 
nadvance ; Three Dollars for six months ; Single Copies, 
Ten Cents. Fer sale by all newsdealers. It is published 
weekly, in a large-sized quarto sheet of sixteen pages, 
convenient for binding, and printed in the best manner 
on fine book paper. Subscriptions and communications 
should be addressed to the 


UNITED STATES ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
No. 39 Park Row (Times Building), 


New Yorx, 


[THE WORKING FARMER. 


Established in 1848, by Prof, James J, Mapgs. 





“*He who by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 
—BeEnJ, FRANKLIN, 


PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
by subscribing for a good, practical Agricultural Journal. 


THE WORKING FARMER 


For 1864, 
Will supply 
THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
THE ORCHARDIST and FRUIT GROWER, 
THE FLORIST, 
THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
THE SHEEP RAISER, 
And the HOUSEKEEPER in village or country, 


with all needful information pertaining to their respective 
callings. 


The WorkINa FARMER has for fifteen years enjoyed the 
reputation of being what its name imports, the most 
widely useful and practical agricultural and household 
ournal in the United States, To its earnest and perse- 
vering labors is the country indebted in a large degree 
for its present improved methods of Farming ; and its 
constant aim is to become every year more useful and 
indispensable to the practical agriculturist. Its Editors 
are working farmers, and have demonstrated by their own 
practice the utility of their teachings. 

The Workina Farmer is a large monthly journal of 
twenty-four octavo pages, and forms each year a hand- 
some volume of 288 pages, with copious index and illus- 
trations. Among the subjects to be especially treated in 
its columns the present year are the Cultivation of Flax, 
Hemp, Tobacco, Sorgho, Ind an Corn, Grain, Grass, 
Beans, Cabbages, all the Root Crops, Dwarf and Standard 
Apples and Pears, Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Grapes, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, and all the 
small fruits. In addition to these interesting matters, i 
will contain each month Original Recipes, and five pages 
of interesting Family Reading, with appropriate en- 
gravings. Also the current Literary, Scientific, Art, and 
News Items, “The Puzzler,” to amuse the young, and 
Wholesale Prices of Country Produce. 


TERMS OF THE WORKING FARMER. 


$1 PER ANNUM (IN ADVANCE) ; SINGLE NUMBERS, 
10 CENTS. 


New subscribers for 1864, who send in their orders this 
month, will receive their choice of the following Pre- 
miums by inclosing ten cents to prepay postage : 

1, One Oporto Grape Vine. 

2. One of the following fine Parlor Engravings : 
“Merry-Making in the Olden Time;” ‘* Sparking ;” 
“Waiting for the Times ;” ‘ Crucifixion ;” ‘Our Gene- 
rals in the Field ;” Stuart’s “‘Washington ;” or *‘ Niagara 
Falls.” 


[=F We call special attention to the fact that we will 
supply all the leading periodicals published in New York 
and Philadelphia at their Club rates to our subscribers. 
See our Prospectus for terms. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We add a few of the many favorable notices of our 
brethern of the press : 

Tur Working Farmer For 1864,—Published by Wm. 
L. Allison, Nos. 124 and 126 Nassau street, N.Y, Terms. 
$1 per annum, in advance. We have received the Janu- 
ary number of this excellent Agricultural and Household 
Journal, It is crowded with interesting and instructive 
matter. The opening article on ‘‘Improved Agricul- 
ture,” by our old friend, Prof, James J. Mapes, presents 
in encouraging view of the progress of Agricultural 
science in this country. The other contents are as varied 
and interesting as those of a magazine. We recommend 
it cordially to our readers in city and country. Send to 
the publisher for a list of his attractive premiums, etc.— 
Sunday Dispatch, N. Y. 


Tugs Worxkine Farmer for September contains much of 
interest to farmers and gardeners. Prof. Mapes gives this 
paper a standing with those who desire agricultural infor- 
mation,—Fishkill Journal, 


THe Working FarmeR.—This is the title of a valuable 
agricultural paper, published monthly by Wm. L, Allison, 
New York city. The sixteenth volume commenced on the 
Ist of January. Its past success is sufficient guarantee 
that it is appreciated by the agricultural community. It 
is certainty a valuable acquisition to every farmer’s house- 
hold both for the information it contains concerning agri- 
cultural pursuits, and for its lent miscell read- 
ing.—Perrysburg (Ohio) Journal. 

Tar WorRKING FArmsEr, a large monthly journal of 32 
pages, quarto, is just received, In perusing its columns 
we are willing to avow that its title is justly, significant.— 
Manufacturers’ Journal, N. Y. 

Tae Working Farmer.—This is a valuable periodical 
for the cultivator of the soil, and should be in the house of 
every Colorado farmer.— Weekly Commonwealth, Denver 
city, Colorado Territory. 


Club Rates—25 copies for $20, or 80 cents each. Very 
liberal premiums given to club agents. Postmasters and 
others are solicited to act as such. Canada subsoaibers 
charged twelve cents extra for American postage. Send 
for a specimen copy, inclosing 10 cent stamp, to the pub- 
lisher, WM. L. ALLISON, 

Nos, 124 and 126 Nassau st., New York. 











U. S, 10-40 BONDS. 


These bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
Mareh 8, 1864, which provides that all Bonds issued under 
this Act shall be 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


by or under any state or municipal autliority, Subserip- 
tions to these Bonds are received in United States notes 
or notes of National Banks. They are 


TO BE REDEEMED IN-COIN, 


at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than ten nor more than forty years from their date, and 
until their redemption 


FIVE PER CENT, INTEREST WILL BE 
PAID IN COIN, 


on Bonds of not over one hundred dollars annually and on 
all other Bonds semi-annually, The interest is payable on 
the first days of March and September in each year. 


Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon 
Bonds, as they may prefer, Registered Bonds are recorded 
on the books of the U. 8. Treasurer, and can be transferred 
only on the owner’s order. Coupon Bonds are payable to 
bearer, and are more convenient for commercial uses. 


Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their bonds draw interest from March 1, by paying the ac- 
crued interest in coin (or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent, for pre- 
mium), or receive them drawing interest from the date of. 
the subscription and deposit. As these Bonds are 


EXEMPT FROM MUNICIPAL OR STATE 
TAXATION, 


their value is increased from one to three per cent. per 


parts of the country. 


At the present rate of premium on gold they pay 
OVER EIGHT’ PER CENT. INTEREST 


in currency, and are of equal convenience as a permanent 


or temporary investment, 


It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as the various descriptions of U. 8. 
Bonds. In all other forms of indebtedness the faith or 
ability of private parties or stock companies or separate 
communities only is pledged for payment, while for the 
debts of the United States the whole property of the 
country is holden to secure the payment of both principal 
and interest in coin. 

These Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50 
up to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus 
made equally available to the smallest lender and the 
largest capitalist. They carn be converted into money at 
any moment, aud the holder will have the benefit of the 
interest, . 

It may be useful to state in this connection that the 
total Funded Debt of the United States on which interest 
is payable in gold, on the 3d day of March, 1964, was 
$768,965,000, The interest on this debt for the coming fiscal 
year will be $45,937,126, while the customs revenue in 
gold for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, has 
been so far at the rate of over $100,000,000 per annum, 

It will be seen that even the present gold revenues of 
the Government are largely in excess of the wants of the 
Treasury for the payment of gold interest, while the 
recent increase of the tariff will doubtless raise the annual 
receipts from customs on the same amount of importations, 
to $150,000,000 per annum. 

Instructions to the National Banks acting as loan agents 
were not issued until March 26, but the amount of Bonds 
reported sold at the United States Treasury up to May 7 
was 

$44,606,100. 
Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the 
ted States at Washington, and the Assistant Treasur- 
t New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the 
st National Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall st, 

Second National Bank of New York, 23d st., Broadway. 

Fourth National Bank of. New York, Pine st. 

Sixth National Bank of New York, 6th av. and B’way, 

Tenth National Bank of New York, No. 240 Broadway. 

New York Nat. Exchange Bank, No, 184 Greenwich st, 


AND BY-ALL NATIONAL BANKS 
which are depositories of Public money, and all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 
Depository Banks), will furnish farther information on ap- 
plication and 
AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE 10-40 LOAN. 
The subscriptions te the 10-40 loan last week averaged 
about a million ® day, and the total amount to May 





26 was over sixty million dollars, 








annum, according to the rate of tax levies in various 
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(SOPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


Bostox, May, 1864. 
No. 125 Washington street. 
The firm of Ticknor & Fretps was dissolved on the 10th 
‘Of April, 1864, by the death of Mr. William D. Ticknor. 
The undersigned have formed a new copartnership, re- 
taining the entire interest of the late senior partner, and 
will conduct the business from May 1, 1864, under the 
style of Ticknor & Frexps. 


James T, Frevps, 
Howarp M. Tickwor. 
James R. Osaoon. 





TICKNOR & FIELDS 
Publish this day : 
TWO NEW BOOKS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


I. 


STUMBLING BLOCKS. By Gait Hamitton, 
author of ‘* Country Living,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 
beveled boards, red edges. $1 50. 

Contents. The Outs and the Ins; The Fitness of 
Things ; Ordinances ; Church Sittings; A View from the 
Pews ; Prayer Meetings ; The Proof of your Love; Con- 
troversies ; Amusements ; God’s Way ; The Law of Christ ; 
Praying ; Forgiveness; Error; Words without Know- 
ledge. 

Il. 

THE MAINE WOODS By Henry D. Tuoreav, 

author of “ Walden,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, clotif. $1 25. 


Contrents.—Ktaadn ; Chesuncook ; The Allegash and 
East Branch. 


Also, now ready, New Editions of 


GAIL HAMILTON’S WRITINGS, viz., 


COUNTRY LIVING. 1 vol. $1 50. 
GALA DAYS. Iivol. $1 50. 
THOREAU’S WRITINGS, viz., 
WALDEN. 1vol. $1 25. 
EXCURSIONS. ivol. $1 25. 


A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MERRI- 
MACK. 1 vol. $1 50. 
Either of the above works for sale at al] bookstores, or 

sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of advertised price 

by the publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, q 
No. 135 Washington st., Boston. 





STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS! 


By Rev. 0. B. Frothingham, author of ‘‘ Stories from 
the Lips of the Teachers.” With twelve exquisite initial 
vignettes, $1 12. 

‘*A very charming book. The author has taken the old 
Testament Stories, and without theorizing about their 
literal interpretation, has treated them as symbols of deep 
truths in nature and life, at once poetical and instruc- 
tive. . . . Simple as childhood and wiser than 
maturity.”—Springfield Republican. 

** We have been irresistibly attracted from one page to 
another, until at the close we are constrained to give the 
book a hearty God speed.””—Boston Post. 

* His aim is a good one, to allure the young to the study 
of truth.”—Worcester Palladium. 

‘The Stories are told in an e dingly g 
and vivid manner, while the moral truths deduced from 
them are of the loftiest and most important kind.””—Chi- 
cago New Covenant, 


fascinatt 





To which testimony scores of similar notices could be 
appended, 
Also lately published, 
ZURICH, 
By Miss Lander, with thirty capital Illustrations from 

Swiss Originals, 90 cents. 

THE FERRY BOY AND THE FINANCIER, 
(Hon. 8. P. Chase), $1 25. 

YOUTH’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 
By Thayer ; five illustrations by Champney, $1 25. The 
best, most popular and economicel Family History of 
the Rebellion. 

THAYER’S LIFE OF PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN (The Pioneer Boy), $1 25. 

THE FARMER BOY. (George Washington), $1 25. 
The Color Guard. $1 25. 

Whip, Hoe and Sword, $1 25. 
Chaplain Fuller. 1 50, 
Wendell Phillips’s Speeches, Lectures and Addresses, 
2 50. 
For sale by the trade everywhere, or sent free by mail 
on receipt of the price. 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 
Boston, 


(GREAT BARGAINS 
IN CLOTH AND SILK SACQUES, 
BASQUES, CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, ETC., 





FROM 
NINE DOLLARS UPWARD. 
Lese than the cost of the materials. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and Tenth street. 


Plants AND SEEDS PREPAID 
by mail, in great i Price list now ready. 
B. M. WATSON, 


ymouth, Mass. 





QTARR KING’S GREAT WORK. 


THE WHITE HILLS; 
THEIR LEGENDS, LANDSCAPES, AND POETRY. 
By Rev. Thomas Starr King. 


With sixty illustrations, engraved by Andrew, from 
drawings by Wheelock. Small quarto, price $3. 


“The name of Rev. T. Starr King will attract immedi- 
ate and {general attention to this work. Nor will any 
who procure it, relying upon his reputation for scholar- 
ship, taste, and a vivid and refined imagination, meet 
with disappointment, but they will arise from its perusal 
with a deeper realization of the of the 
author in all these respects, Those who would possess a 
most graphic and life-like description of the White Hills of 
New Hampshire ; those who are pleased with exciting 
narrations of adventures in climbing their steep and 
craggy summits; those who love to pore over Indian 
legends and stories of early settlers ; those who are de- 
lighted with vivid and enthusiastic descriptions of the 
boldest and grandest scenery in America, will find in this 
book a gratification far beyond ordinary opportunities of 
like nature.” 


es. 





lead 
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CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 
Sent free hy mail on receipt of price. 


66 (GG.00D WINE NEEDS NO 


BUSH.” 





PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


{ 180 Broadway, New York, 
108 Tremont street, Boston, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 


Are the only House in the Atlantic States dealing exclu- 
sively in these Wines, and acting as the direct Agents of 
the Vintners. We are receiving, by every ship arriving 
at New York, direct from the Vineyards and Cellars of 


KOHLER & FROHLING, 
LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO, 


HOCK—Vintage 1859, 1860, and 1861. 
ANGELICA—Vintage 1858, 1859, and 1860. 
PORT—Same Vintages. 
MUSCATEL—Vintage 1860. 

GRAPE BRANDY—In limited quantities. 


To which we respectfully invite the attention of lovers 
of good and pure Wines. 


The very fiattering reception accorded to our brands of 
these Wines during the past three years, is a convincing 
proof that their merits 


ARE APPRECIATED! 


Enjoying, as we do, advantages over any other Import- 
érs, it shall be our aim to present to our customers 


THE PUREST AND BEST WINES 
GROWN IN THE STATE. 


Pleasure Parties, whether going to the country to 
breathe the mountain air, or to the seashore to inhale its 
invigorating breezes, will find a case or two of assorted 
Wines a most agreeable accompaniment, 


LET AMERICANS SUPPORT AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY. 


[HE POPULAR STOCKS ~ 


OF FANCY 


DRESS SILKS 
At $1, $1 25, and $1 50 per yard ; value $1 50 to $2. 
FOULARD SILKS, $1 per yard; value $1 50. 
Very rich FOULARD SILKS, $150; value $2, 
ORGANDIES, very elegant at 50 cents ; value $1. 


Have been largely replenished. 


BAREGES, 
NEW STYLES, 
MOHAIRS. 


TRAVELING DRESS GOODS, 
MOZAMBIQUES, 
FLANNEL SACKINGS, dec. 


. T. STEWART & Cco., 
Broadway and Tenth street, 





[MPORTANT t 











The ROUND TABLE has on hand a few and only a 
few of 


JACOB’S PORTFOLIO FILE, 


Manufactured expressly for this paper, and handsomely 
labeled with its name. 


OFFICE OF 
VERMILYE & CO., BANKERS, 


No, 44 WALL STREET, N. Y,. 


We are prepared to convert the U, 8. 7 3-10 TREASURY 
NOTES into the 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881 with prompt- 
ness and on favorable terms. 


Also BUY and SELL at market rates all kinds of GOV- 


ERNMENT SECURITIES, including 

U. 8S. 5-20 BONDS, 

U. 8. 7°30 TREASURY NOTES, 

U. 8. 12 mos. CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS, 
8. QUARTERMASTER®’ CHECKS, 
S. TWO-YEAR 5 per cent. LEGAL TENDER 
NOTES, 


U. 8. 6 per cents., COUPON and REGISTERED, of 
1881, 

MATURING CERTIFICATES of INDEBTEDNESS 
collected or purchased. 


U. S. 5 PER CENT. 10-40 BONDS. 


We keep on hand for immediate delivery an assortment 
of BONDS of this NEW LOAN, 


VERMILYE & CO. 





THE SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Ove Lerrer “A” Famiry Sewing Macuine 
Is fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond 
doubt the best and cheapest and most beautiful of al 
Family Sewing Machines yet offered to the public. No 
other Family Sewing Machine has so many useful appli- 
ances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering 
Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. 
No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, 
and with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improve- 
ments make our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, 
and most durable, and most certain in action at all rates 
of speed. It makes the interlocked stitch, which is the 
best stitch known, Any one, even of the most ordinary 
capacity, can see at a glance how to use the letter “A” 
Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 


are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 


The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of 
cunning workmanship of the most useful kind. It pro- 
tects the machine when not in use, and when about to be 
operated may be opened as a spaci and subst 





table to sustain the work. While some of the Cases, 
made out of the choicest woods, are finished in the simplest 


and ch 


thi 





test manner p , others are adorned and em- 


bellished in the most costly and superb manner. 
It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 
It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 


M Qratuck hi? 





are for$manufacturing purposes. 


The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, 
fhread, needles, oil, etc., of the very best quality. 
Send for a Pamphlet. 


THE SNGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


(Gy. —1863.—B. 


HUBBEL’S 


CELEBRATED GOLDEN BITTERS. 
The best Tonic in the World, 
PURELY VEGETABLE! 
A Reliable Remedy for 
Dyspepsia, Weakness, 
and General Debility. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
GEO. C. HUBBEL & CO., 


Hudson, N. Y. 


Central Depot, American Express Building, N. Y. 
No. 55 Hudson street, New York. 


aa N,B.—Circulars sent to any address free. 


‘.HE CULTIVATION OF THE 

CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The d this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. Plants p 





Proprietors, 








Price, in eloth, $1 50; in paper, 88 cents. 





B. M. WATSON, 
Qld Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


—————>—>—>>————_—_—_——S== 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO,, 
No, 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital - - £300,000 00 
Assets, April 1, 1864 - 612.821 78 


This Company insures, at customary rates of premium, 
Against all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
— or PREIGHT - also, against loss or damage by 

ae ems are paid in golf, Losses will be paid in 

0) , 
. The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net Profits, with- 
outincurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their op- 
tion, a liberal discount upon the premium. 
11 losses equitably adjusted and prompt, id. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND declared Jan. 12, 1864, THIRTY- 
FIVE PER CENT. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 

Joun C. Goopriner, Secretary. 





SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE. 
ASHINGTON INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 172 Broapway (corner Maiden 
Lane). New Yorx.—Cash Capital, $400,000 ; Assets, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1864, $582,000. 


ha ae 60 per cent. 
Scrip Divipenp, 1862.. ...........-.2---0+- 60 per cent. 
Genem PEvenGem, GETR... 2.6... ccecces gestern 60 per cent. 


The Policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent. 
of net Profits. Insures Buildings, Mercandise. Furniture, 
nts, Leases, against loss or damage by FIRE, and MA- 
RINE RISKS on LAKES, RIVERS, andCANALS. 
GEO. C, SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Ws. K. Lornrop, Secretary. 
Ww. A. Scorr, Assistant-Secretary. 


BALL. BLACK & CO., 


Nos. 565 anv 567 BROADWAY, 
COR, OF PRINCE STREET, 





Manufacturers of 


RICH JEWELRY 


SILVER WARE, 
Importers of 


WATCHES 
OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 


PARISIAN BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, 


AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CABINETS, PEDESTALS, AND MOSAIC 
TABLES, Erc. 
RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 


MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 
Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 


FESTABLISHED, 1821. 
WILLIAM GALE & SON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND DEALERS IN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 
New York. 





STAN DARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES. 


aT 
PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 63, 65, 67, anp 69 CROSBY STREET 
NEAR SPRING STREET, 


Will be found a larger stock of Billiard Tables, Balls, 
Cues, and everything connected with Billiards, than in 
any other establishment in the world. The best mate- 
rials are exclusively used, and the workmanship is of the 
most skillful character. Purchasers can rely on getting 
perfect and reliable goods at thisestablishment. Phelan’s 
celebrated Combination Cushi are aired and 
for sale only by PHELAN & COLLENDER, who guar- 
antee all Cushions and Tables sold by them. 


T. B. BYNNER, 








Importer and Dealer in 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 
AMERICAN WATCH 
In superior styles and quality of Cages. 
Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 
No. 175 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
T° AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 


TREES AND SEED, 4NDTOCLUBS. My Whole 
sale Catalogue for 1864 isp »w ready. C: of pack 





ages paid to Boston, Newpo. t, and New York. 
: B. M. WATSON, 





@sbColony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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pot FAIL TO READ THIS. [MPORTANT 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 
x AST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 READE st. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, ail is 
but half the price ; and also that 
. KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 
cent. 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. ithe weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 

Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No, 156 Cffixpers STREET, 

says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
says: ‘‘I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 

Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 

church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 

‘*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and [ cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families.” 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames. Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 

Beware or Counterreirs ! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEFR 
No. 154 Reape st., New Yora, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un- 
wary. 

ia 1 . packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 ths., 
for —* and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- 
eral'y. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No, 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, 
No, 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


(CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
. No, 652 Broadway. 

The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 
lences of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by 
any other makers. 





Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New ScaLe 
CuIcKERING GRAND PIANO-FortES has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and lted in establishing the 


justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held, 


REMOVAL. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
No. 625 Broadway, N. Y. 


FPRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 


Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
riage paid to Boston and New York. Seeds prepaid by 
mail, B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


GTEINWAY & SONS’ 

















GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
personal supervision every part of the instrument is 
manufactured. 

Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteeuth street, a 
few doors east of Union Square, New York. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, HARMO- 

NIUMS, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano 
Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 
wholesale and retail; second-hand pianos and melodeons 
at great bargains; new Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same; Pianos tuned and repaired ; cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos and Melodeons. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No, 481 Broadway, New York, 














TO ALL 
INVALIDS. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


It is well known to the medical profession that IRON is 
the Vital Principle or Life Element of the blood. This is 
derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is 
not properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the 
necessary quantity of iron is not taken into the circula- 
tion, or becomes reduced, the whole system suffers. The 
bad blood will irritate the heart, will clog up the lungs, 
will stupefy the brain, will obstruct the liver, and will 
send its disease-producing el to all parts of the 
system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

The great value of 

ON AS A MEDICINE 

is well known and acknowledged by all medical men. 
The difficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it 
as will enter the circulation and assimilate at once with 
the blood, This point, says Dr. Hayes, Massachusetts 
State Chemist, has been attained in the Peruvian Syrup, 
by combination in a way before unknown. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
a New Discovery IN MEDICINE, that strikes at the root of 
Disease by supplying the Blood with its Vital Principle or 
Life Element—Iron. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Fever and 

Ague, Loss of Energy, Low Spirits. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Infuses Strength, Vigor, and new life into the system, and 
builds up an ‘Iron Constitution.” 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea, Scrofula, Boils, Scurvy, Loss of 


Constitutional Vigor. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Nervous Affections, Weaknesses, and all Discases 

of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Is a Specific for all Diseases originating in a BAD STATE 
OF THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low 
State of the System. 








Pamphlets containing Certificates of Cures and Recom- 
mendations from some of the most eminent Physicians, 
yo sauce and others, will be sent FREE to any ad- 
dress, 

We select a few of the names to show the character of 
the testimonials : 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, ESQ., 
President of the Metropolitan Bank, New York. 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, 

Late Editor Christian Advocate and Journal, 
REV. P. CHURCH, 

Editor New York Chronicle. 

Rey. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M.D., 

Rev. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M.D., 

Rev, Arthur B. Fuller, 8S. K. Kendall, M.D., 

Rev. Gurdon Robbins, W. R. Chisholm, M.D., 

Rey. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M.D.. 

Rey. T. Starr King, Jeremiah Stone, M.D., 

Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Jose Antonio Sanches, M.D., 

Rey. Joseph H. Clinch, Abrabam Wendell, M.D., 

Rev. Henry Upham, A. A. Hayes, M.D., 

Rev, P. C. Headley, J.R. Chilton, M.D., 

Rev. John W. Olmstead, H. E. Kinney, M.D. 

Prepared by N. L. CLARK & CO. exclusively for 


J. P. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


QTERLING'S 





AMBROSIA FOR THE HATR. 
CERTIFICATE, 


This is to certify that, abouteighteen months ago, I com- 
menced using STERLING’s AMBROSIA. My hair was short, 
thin, and rapidly falling out, I had tried many Hair 
Tonics, Invigorators, etc., without receiving any benefit. 
Soon after using the Ambrosia, my hair ceased falling out, 
and commenced growing so rapidly as to astonish me. 
Now my hair is thick, soft and glossy, and is five feet and 
four inches in length—when let down, reaching to the 
floor. This wonderful result I attribute solely to the use 
of Sterling’s Ambrosia, as since I commenced using it I 
have applied nothing else to my hair. 


Mrs. L. A. BROWN, 
No. 493 Broadway, New York. 





We advise young persons, whose hair is beginning to 
fall out, to take warning in time, and save their hair, by 
using the Ambrosia. To those who have already lost their 
hair, the free use of the Ambrosia will restore it, as it has 
done for thousands, 

Dr, Sterling’s Ambrosia is a stimulating, oily extract of 
Roots, Barks, and Herbs. It will cure all diseases of the 
scalp and itching of the head ; entirely eradicates dand- 
ruff, prevents the hair from falling out, or from turning 
prematurely gray, causing it to grow thick and long. it 
is entirely different from all other preparations, and can 
be relied on. 

It is a well-known fact to thousands in the city of New 
York, that this is the only article yet discovered that will 
cure the disease of the scalp, und cause the hair to 
grow. 


PRICE $1 PER BOX, containing two bottles. 
Dr. H. H, STERLING, Sole Proprietor. 


H. H. STERLING & CO. 


have established their manufactory of AMBROSIA at 
No, 121 Liberty street. 


DR. H. H. STERLING, 
At No. 575 Broadway, 
has opened 
RECEPTION ROOMS 


for the ex and treat t of the Scalp and Hair, 
and also for the sale of Ambrosia. 








PHAIR & CO., 


STEAM JOB PRIBTERS, 


No, 11 FRANKFORT STREET, 


Near the City Hall, 


New York. 
Books, Newspapers, Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, and 


all kinds of Job Printing ted with Neatness ani 
Dispateh. 





DEAFNESS, 


NOISES IN THE HEAD, 


DISCHARGES FROM THE EARS, 
CATARRH, 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM. ASTHMA, 
SCROFULA, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
THROAT DIFFICULTIES, ALL DISEASES OF THE EYE, 


With all diseases which infest the human body, 
cured effectually by 
MRS. M. G. BROWN’S 


METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY ! 


Price $5. 

THE POOR RICHARD’S EYE WATER 
AND ‘THE 

S¢ AEP BHO Y¥ ATOR, 


WHIGH ARE DISTINCTLY SEPARATE. 
Price.,....$1 each. 

No boring with instruments. 

No blowing in the ears. 

No snuffing up the nostrils or introducing wires. 

No pouring medicines down the throat. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY will reach every 
spot that instruments will reach, and thousands of places 
besides. 


MRS. M. G. BROWN, 


METAPHYSICAL PHYSICIAN, 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK, No. 16 Bond St. 


In consequence of the prejudice existing in regard to 
patent medicines, and the low estimate at which they are 
held by people in general, it is my earnest desire that my 
Metaphysical Discovery should not be received or classed 
with patent medicines of the age. Youask me why. I 
answer, because it is @ SCIENTIFIC sPRCIALTY, differing in 
application, tendencies, and results from all other reme- 
dies and preparations which have ever gone before it ; and, 
farther, because the Metaphysical Discovery is the result 
of inherited power to trace effects to their first cause. 
This may be styled originality of thought; therefore let it 
be understood that the Metaphysical Discovery is not only 
the result of inherited power, but also the result of a life 
of rare philosophical research, and that, too, in an un- 
beaten track. The mind of the discoverer could not be 
satisfied with any development less than the first cause 
of disease. This kind of knowledge, and this alone, is 
what a rational, sensible, and enlightened people de- 
mand. Nine-tenths of the physicians of the aye are 
totally unfit for their positions, as the power to trace 
effects to their cause belong to the few. 

This bold assertion requires no proof. Every house in 
the land has the proof within its own doors, Disease 
reigns and triumphs in every house, and is transmitted 
from parent to child and from generation to generation, 
thus entailing to our loved ones a life worse than death. 
How correct is the sentence, *‘ My people perish for lack 
of knowledge.” Awake, awake, ye slumbering world, 
and betake yourselves to thought. Think and live! 
Diseased individuals, whoever thou art, remember that 
there is but one root in the human system which gives 
birth to and sustains the life of disease, and that no 
earthly power can remove your disease except that root 
be destroyed. Your disease may change its nature and 
locality, but remember it will again come forth with 
other attendants, and stop your fleeting breath at a time 
unlooked for. With confidence I say to the world that 
my Metaphysical Discovery is the only remedy ever 
offered to the world which will utterly annihilate the 
root of disease, The Discovery consists of three distinct 
preparations, one for the scalp, one for the eyes, and one 
for the ear. These work in conjunction, and strike at the 
root of all disease. When I say all, I mean every disease 
that ever infested the human body. 


Read the following Certificates Carefully : 


ASTHMA, PHTHISIC, AND CATARRH OF SEVERAL 
YEARS’ STANDING CURED. 


It is with heartfelt gratitude to God that I am enabled 
to give the following certificate, for the benefit of the suf- 
fering : 

When a little girl at boarding-school, on the banks of 
the Hudson, I suffered severely the first year from Phthis- 
ic, which soon began to take the form of Asthma, It 
soon became necessary to remove me from the air of the 
Hudson, 

No language can describe my sufferings for fourteen 
years. 

“ My family removed me to different climates, thinking 
some atmosphere could be found where I could breathe 
more easily—but all to no purpose. 

Some years since Catarrh also made its appearance. 
My Asthma was so severe that I was almost constantly 
suffering from an attack (which always confined me to bed 
for several days) or the effects of an attack. My bed- 
room had almost become an hospital ; burning saltpeter 
paper, smoking stramonium, &c., &c., mustard poultices 
had become, as it were, a second nature. 1 was reduced 
to a skeleton, and often at the point of death. My family 
no more thought of raising me out of Asthma, and its at- 
tendants, than of raising a corpse from the grave. 
Almost everything thought or heard of, during a period of 
fourteen years, was tried in my behalf, and I fully believe 
had I not been blessed with a most devoted sister who 
watched fe by day and night, applying remedies neces- 
sary to aid me in breathing, before my attacks gained on 
me, I would long ere this have passed from time. 

I have been under the treatment of the first physicians 
in New York and Philadelphia, but they could afford me 
no relief, 

When I first began to use Mrs. M. G. Brown’s ‘‘ Meta- 
physical Discovery” I was thought to be dying. I soon 
felt my Catarrh breaking up and disappearing. For 
eight months I have not had an attack of Asthma, which I 
could not say for years and years previously, Wonder- 
ful! I feel unspeakably thankful for this, and seem in a 
new world, 

I expect to travel considerably for some time. All 
letters addressed *‘ E,”? Box 32, Philadelphia P. 0., will 
reach me, and will) meet with a prompt reply. At any 
time I may be where an interview may be had, I will 
notify the writer of the same, 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30, 1864. 

I, William Lee, of Gloucester, Camden county, N. J., 
do certify that my wife, Ellen, has been suffering severely 
with a complication of diseases for eight years. Her first 
trouble was womb plaint, which fined her to bed 
for seven weeks. Diseases of various. kinds set in, one 
after another, till my wife became almost a perfect wreck. 
She has been under the treat: t of ten prominent phy- 
sicians, all of whom failed to give her any relief, and she 
was fast sinking into the arms of death. It is more than 








cal Discovery,” and my wife has used it faithfully. The 
result is, her womb complaint has entirely gone, and she 
can now do the work of her house. I consider that dis- 
ease is fast leaving her system, and she is regaining her 
original health. Her eyes, which were very weak, are 
clear and strong. I unhesitatingly ascribe my wife’s re- 
covery from the jaws of death to Mrs. M. G. Brown’s 
“* Metaphysical Discovery,” and recommend it to all who 
suffer from any disease whatever, as it strikes at the root 
of all disease. Should any person wish to call in reference 
to the above, Iam willing to see them or write, as they 
may desire, 


Two remarkable cures in one family, by Mrs. M. G. 
Brown, Metaphysical Physician and Professor on the Bye, 
Ear, Throat, ete. 


CURE OF DEAFNESS. 


I, Henry Wicker, aged 78, No. 239 East 30th street, New 
York, do certify that I have been very deaf for a lon 
time, but by the use of Mrs. M. G, Brown's ‘* Metaphysica’ 
Discovery ” my hearing has been entirely restored, so 
that I can now enjoy church services, ete., which I could 
not before. 


CURE OF CATARRH, 


I, Mrs, E. Russell, a member of the same family, and 
now using Mrs. M. G. Brown’s Metaphysical Discovery for 
Catarrh, from which I have suffered many years. I find 
the catarrh fast disappearing, and at the same time it has 
restored to me the full use of one of my arms, which I had 
lost the eutire use of for fourteen years. 





Read the following Certificate, handed to Mrs. M. @. 
Brown, of No. 410 Arch street, by Rev. P.\S. Henson, pas- 
tor of Broad street Baptist church : 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17, 1862. 

From injuries received in my right eye, when a boy, a 
chronic intiammation had been produced,in consequence of 
which I suffered constant martyrdom. Every moment of 
my waking life was embittered, and I was frequently un- 
able to sleep at night. 

A variety of remedies had been resorted to without suc- 
cess, and [ entertained the purpose, as a last resort, of 
having the ball taken out of the socket in the hope 
of thus finding relief. 

In the meanwhile, most providentially, I noticed one 
day in a shop window a bottle of Poor Richard’s Eye 
Water. I had never heard of it before, but determined to 
try it, and did with the most delightful results, In a 
few days the painful irritation was removed. I could 
bear the strongest light, and went forth as it were to the 
enjoyment of a new life. I now keep a bottle of it always 
in the house, and if my eye seems at all disposed to annoy 
me I give it a dose, and there is an end of it. i would 
not be without it for any amount of money. I take occa- 
sion to say farther that my wife used to suffer severely at 
times from protracted pain in and over her eyes, and she 
has found Poor Richard’s Eye Water a sovereign specific 
in hercase, giving her almost instant relief. 

Gratefa!l to God for the benefit I have personally re- 
ceived, I cannot but recommend the preparation most 
cordially to all who have been sufferers like myself, 

P. 8. HENSON, 
Pastor of the Broad street Baptist church, 
Residence, No. 1,430 Poplar street, Philadelphia. 
A BLIND DOCTOR RECEIVES HIS SIGHT. 

I, Dr. J. Moore, of Berkley, N. J., assert, forthe bene- 
fit of all who suffer, that I have been afflicted with dis- 
eased eyes for twenty-three years ; became diseased while 
a midshipman in the navy. I have been in the Eye Infir- 
mary in Providence, where they wanted to perform an op- 
eration, but I would not consent. Five of the best physi- 
cians failed to cure me ; two of them assured me my eyes 
would run out in a few weeks. One of them procured a 
letter for my admittance into the Eye Infirmary here. 
While preparing to go, a friend advised me to try Mrs. 
M. G. Brown. On the 9th day of September, 1863, I went 
to see her, led by my wife, a3 I was totally blind. Iceuld 
see nothing—have been blind for a year. Mrs. B. teld me 
my case was bad, and almost hopeless, through the quan- 
tity of blue stone and vitriol administered. The lady 
farther said if anything would reach my case, the Meta- 
physical Discovery would. She made the first applica- 
tion; I brought the medicine home, have used it three 
weeks, aud the result is that I came into Philadelphia 
without any one to lead me, asI can see well. On the 29th 
of September | sat in Mrs. M. G, Brown’s office and read 
the signs on the opposite side of the street, and wrote a 
letter at her desk, and can see distinctly everything 
around me. Fam now following my practice and support- 
ing my family, which must have been in beggary had I 
not been cured. 

Hundreds of certificates of cures of deafness in and 
around Boston can be found at the office. 

Persons wishing the medicines will please inclose the 
amount as above stated, and address MRS. M. G. BROWN, 
at any of her offices, 

No. 410 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

No, 25 Bond street, New York. 

After the Ist of May, No. 16 Bond street, N, Y. 
And Room No. 43 American House, Boston, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR, NEW ENGLAND. 
GEORGE C, GOODWIN & CO.,, 
Boston. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
: Boston. 


Consultation free of charge. Call for'a circular at the 
American House, No. 56 Hanover street, room No. 43, 


BoOwrver’s 


SPIKENARD OINTMENT 

Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its 
attendant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Sore- 
ness cf Boner, Lumbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, 
etc., and disea:es having a tendency to assume a Cancer- 
ous form. 

But above all, its properties have been specially tested 
and found ~eculiarly and miraculously beneficial in the 
cure of PILES, from which so many are, and apparently, 
helplessly suffering ; in fact it was in the endeavor to 
obtain a remedy for this painful and too common disease, 
and for which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto 
invented or pretended to be invented, were useless, that 
the GRAND DISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of 
Antiquity was made. None now need suffer, when so 
simple and so efficacious a cure is within his grasp. 

M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists, 


DE». B. C. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST, 





No. 49 BOND STREET, N. Y. 


Formerly of 29 Winter street, Boston, treats success- 
fully Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature 
Blanching. Also, removes Moth, Freckles, and other Dis- 





four years since she was able to attend to h duties, 
and I had been compelled to employ a housekeeper. We 
had given up doctoring as useless, Some time ago my 
housekeeper, very providentially, went to Kingsessing, 
Pennsylvania, to see her sister, when she learned that Mr. 
John Richmond (her sister’s neighbor) had given up work 
and was at the point of death; but sending for Mrs. M. 
G. Brown’s ‘* Metaphysical Discovery,” and using it faith- 
fully, had been restored to health, and was up and et 
work again. When my housekeeper came home she told 
me the circumstances, and prevailed on me to write to 
Mr. Richmond for the particulars. I did so and received 
them. We then sent for Mrs. M. G, Brown’s “‘ Metaphys- 








ions from the face, without injury to the texture or 
color of the skin. Consultations free. 


For particulars inclose stamp for Circular. 


REES AND PLANTS OF ALL 

'. kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 

mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 

for new Priced List for 1664, before purchasing elsewhere, 
paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 


B. M. 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 

















400 
READY THIS DAY, 


A NEW EDITION. 
SIXTH THOUSAND OF 


IK MARVEL’S NEW BOOK, 


SEVEN STORIES, WITH BASEMENT AND 
ATTIC. 


Uniform with ‘‘My Farm.” 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


The Boston Transcript says : 

“They make a charming book, giving true glimpses, 
local and national, of a traveler’s experience. They are 
artistically recorded and genially sketched ; full of true 
local color and humorous or pathetic interest, and are per- 
vaded by a spirituelle and graceful tone.” 


The New Haven Register : 

“It is so readable and attractive that one is loath to lay 
it down until he has been through the volume ‘from cellar 
to garret.’ ‘We remember no American author, except 
Washington Irving, whose graceful and polished sentences 
are so full of refined thought, delicate imagery and forci- 
ble description as those of Mr. Mitchell.” 


The Springfield Republican says 
“A happy blending of truth and fiction—foliage of 
fancy trained upon a trellis of fact. The ‘Wet Day at an 
Irish Inn,’ is a romance in miniature. The ‘ Account of a 
Consulate’ is full of quiet humor, etc., and the whole 
i] t book ds itself.” 





v 


SCRIBNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


1. AMERICA AND HER COMMENTATORS. 
By H. T. Tuckerman. I vol.. $2 50, 


2. MARSH’S, Hon. G. P., MAN AND NA- 
TURE. 1 vol., $3 50. 


3. BUSHNELL’S, REV. DR. H., WORK AND 
PLAY. 1 vol., $1 75. 


4. HEADLEY’S, J. T., CHAPLAINS AND 
CLERGY OF THE REVOLUTION. 1 vol., $1 50. 


5. TRENCH’S, DEAN, SYNONYMS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 2d Part. 1 vol., $1 25, 


6. KIRKLAND’S, MRS. C. M., SCHOOL-GAR- 
LAND, 2 vols., (let and 2d Series, sold separately), 
$2 50. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of prica 
For sale by all booksellers, 


W ILL BE READY ON SATURDAY, 





HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 
ITs 
AUTHORS AND CAUSES. 
BY JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS. 


This is Mr. Giddings’s last work, the labor of the last 
years of his life, now closed, and is his bequest to his 


countrymen, 
1 vol. octavo. Price $3. 


FOLLETT, FOSTER & CO., 
Publishers, 
No, 49 Walker st., N. ¥. 


LTuraic WORSHIP. 


A Course of Sermons on the 
LITURGY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH, 
Delivered in New York in behalf of the 
NEW YORK BIBLE COMMON PRAYER 
BOOK SOCIETY. 


Will be ready June 10th. 
Muslin, $1 25. 


JAMES POTT, 


Nos. 5 and 13 Cooper Union, 
Fourth avenue, N. Y. 


TRIN ITY PS ALTER; 


OR, 





PSALMS OF DAVID; 


With Appropriate Chants. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


pars ie P. \ P. PUTNAM’S S NEW PUBLICA- 


© TIONS, 
JUST READY. 
I. 
MR. MACKIE’S NEW BOOK. 


FROM CAPE COD TO DIXIE AND THE 
TROPICS. 
By the Author of “‘ Cosas de Espaiia,” etc., etc. 


*,* This is a o—— volume for summer reading. 
The. trip was made in 1860, just before the ‘* Secession” 
frenzy culmi d in rebellion and war. 
Elegantly printed. 12mo. $1 50. Ready June 2. 
Il. 
THE KNICKERBOCKER SERIES. 


Elegantly printed by Houghton, from new type, in a very 
neat 16mo page, and bound in vellum cloth, gilt top. In 
size, type, and all externals, Mr. Houghton has aimed to 
make these volumes a model of neatness, elegance, reada- 
bleness, and portability. 


The first of the Series is 
IRVING’S KNICKERBOCKER, 


with Vignettes by Darley. Elegantly printed. 1 vol. 
16mo, gilt tops. Price $1 50. Now ready. 


The Second Volume will be 
IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK, 


same style, with Vignettes, etc. $1 50. 


To be followed by the ‘“‘Sketch Book Series” of Irving’s 
works, viz., “‘ Bracebridge,” ‘ Traveller,” ‘‘ Crayon,” 
and *‘ Goldsmith.” In all 6 vols., and by other popular 
and classic works. ll 


SONGS OF THE SOLDIERS. 


24mo. $1. Being the second volume of the “‘ Red, 
White and Blue Series,” 


*,* This choice little volume contains about 170 capita! 
songs, many of which are gems. 


iV. 
PERSONAL AND POLITICAL BALLADS 
OF THE TIMES. 
12mo. ‘‘ Red, Whiteand Blue.” $1. 
v. 
LYRICS OF LOYALTY. 
By Sixty popular Poets, 24mo. #1. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
Vi. 
REBEL RHYMES AND RHAPSODIES. 


Comprising 150 specimens of Southern verse on the 
war, 24mo. 
Vil. 


IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 
In Blue and Gold, 24mo. $1. 
Vill. 
A NEW LIST OF PUTNAM’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS, WITH PRICES REVISED. 


N. B.—The farther increase in the cost of paper, print- 
ing, and binding renders it necessary to advance the prices 
of all duodecimo books 25 cents per volume over the 
prices in the Catalogue. The proposed Internal Revenue 
Tax on books will render a farther advance indispensable. 
Until July | all books in this list will be sold at present 
prices, with the above addition. 


AUCTION NOTICE. 
BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA. 








CATALOGUE 
or 


THE ENTIRE LIBRARY 


oF 
ANDREW WIGHT, of Philadelphia. 


Especially rich in 


RARE BOOKS RELATING TO AMERICA, 
Comprising 
General, State, and Local Histories, State Papers, etc. 
A very select Series of 
Larner Paper and Earty Printep Books, 
Including over Two Hundred by Benjamin Franklin, and 
other early American Printers, 
Also, a superb collection of Books in 
General Literature, Bibliography, and the Fine 
Arts, ° 
Mostly in the finest possible condition, many uncut, 
The whole of which will be sold by Auction 
AT THE 
TRADE-SALE ROOMS, No. 498 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
By J. E. COOLEY, 
GEO, A. LEAVITT, Auctioneer. 
ON MONDAY, JUNE 6, 1864. 


And following days, commencing each day at 4 o'clock, 
Pr. M. 








EDITED BY 


HENRY 8S. CUTLER, 


Organist and Choir Master of Trinity church, New York, | 


with an Introduction by Rev. Morgan Dix, 8.T.D. 
12mo, price $1 50; for introduction, $12 per dozen. 


Specimen copies sent, postage paid, to Clergymen or 
Leaders of Choirs on receipt of $1 25. 


E P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 106 Washington street, Boston. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
No. 401 Broadway, New York/ 


Catalogues ready, and the Books will be on view on Tues- 
day, May 3lst, and gentlemen unable to attend 
the Sale can have their orders attended 
toby the Auctioneer. Cata- 
logues now ready. 


NEW YORK NEWS.—ANY NEWS- 
PAPER in one of the large cities west of New York 
desirous of obtaining a good correspondent in this city on 
reasonable terms, can hear of a competent person by 
Addressing L. B., 
Office of the Rounp TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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R. MERIVALE IS ONE OF THE 


second great triumvirate of English historians.— 
North American Review. 
D. APPLETON & COQ, 
Nos, 443 and 445 Broadway, 
Publish this Day 
HISTORY OF 
THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, 
By Cuartes Merivate, D.D., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Vol. VI. Handsomely printed on tinted paper, cloth, $2. 
Half Morocco, $3 50. 
To be comptes. in seven volumes. 
TENTS. 
Vols, I, and IT. eungilling the History to the Fall of 
J = Cesar, 
Vol, III, to the Establishment of the Monarchy by Au- 
gustus, 
al gg IV. and V. from Augustus to Claudius, B. C. 27, to 


Vol. VI. from = reign of Nero, A. D, 54, to the Fall of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 7: 
Vol. VIL. from ag Destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, 
to the Death of M. Aurelius. 
This valuable work terminates at the point where the 
narrative of Gibbon commences, and is, therefore, indis- 
“a in aad library. 

CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
MY *GAVE LIFE IN VICKSBURG. By a 
Lady. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

CHURCH ESSAYS, i tial Cumming 
McWhorter. 1 vol. 12mo, clo 
HINTS TO RIFLEMEN. By H. W. S. 
Cleveland. 1 vol. 12mo, with illustrations, $1 50. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNIVERSAL PRO- 
gress ; a series of Discussions. By Herbert Spencer. 1 
vol. 12mo, $1 75. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MUNICIPAL 
Law, Designed for General Readers and for Students in 
Colleges and High Schools, - John Norton Pomeroy. 1 
vol., ovo, 544 pages, cloth, $ 

KOBA e ROMA, oy Ww. W. Story. 2 vols. 
Iino. cloth, 

UE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF WHIST 
tated and Explained, and its Practice Illustrated on an 
“riginal System by means of Hands Played Completely 
Through, by Cavendish. From not “yy London Edition. 
1 vol., square 16mo, gilt edges, 

PRACTICE IN THE EX ICUTIVE DEPART- 
ment of the Government, Under the Pension, Bounty, and 
Prize Laws of ¥ | eas States, by Robert Lowell. 1 
vol. 7 1 price $3 

E LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Pack Parker, by John Weiss, with two portraits on 
steel, facsimile of > et a and 19 wood engravings. 
2 vols. ey Bv0, 1,088 p 

LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON, by 
Charles H. Hunt, with an introduction by George Ban- 
croft. 1 vol., 8vo, with two steel-plate portraits, price 


$3 50. 

PELAYO; AN EPiC OF THE OLDEN 
Moorish Time, by Elizabeth T. Porter Beach, 1 vol. 12mo. 
illustrated, price $2. Cloth, gilt, $3 ; morocco $5 

THIRTY LP aeaat by Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
1 vol., 12mo, $ 

ROUND THE BLOCK, an American novel, 
“ a $1 50, 

: IRON’ MANUFACTURE OF GREAT 
oie “Theoretically and Practically Considered, by W. 
Truman, C.E. 1 Me 8yvo. 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
with some of their Applications to Social Philosophy, by 
— er. Mill. 2 vols,, 8vo, printed on tinted paper, 


cloth 

MER IVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS 
Under the 4 eo Vols. 1 and 2, price $2 each. To be 
completed in 7 

A SUPPLEMENT TOURE’S DICTIONARY 
of ag Manufactures, and Mines, Edited by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S., F.S.8., Illustrated with 700 engravings on 
wood, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $6; sheep, $7. 





Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
AMERICAN MONTHLY. 
JUNE (3d) NUMBER, 


THE RISING MAGAZINE, 





of good taste, and pure in literature, in politics conserva- 
tive. Reissue of the three numbers called for. 


$l a year. 25cts. single number. 


CONTENTS. 


Causes and Dangers of Social Excitements. 
Coming Presidential Election. 

Found Wanting—Breaking Hearts. 
Brazil and its Society. 

My First Case and First and Last Love. 
Provings of Current Theories in Science. 
Sermons by a Non-Reverend. 

Fineo and Fiamma—a new poem. 
Country Boarder’s Lament. 
Morning—Early Summer. 

Jaunt on the Hudson. 

Mary Wilmerdings, by Miss Cheesboro. 
Washington Irving. 

Notices of New Publications. 

Editor’s Table. 


Opintons.—‘‘ As a standard work now no competitor.’ 
“Its articles well and ably written.” ‘‘ Timely and should 
be widely read.” ‘‘ Conducted with unrivaled ability.” 
‘Tv is the best conducted of American Magazines.” ‘‘ No 
family should be without it—calm, fearless, able, manly.” 
**Its merits and attractions ample guarantee for its wide 
circulation.” 

J. HOLMES AGNEW, 37 Park Row, 
AMERICAN NEWS CO.,, 12] Nassau st., 
New York. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC.—SOLDIERS’ 


Happy Return ; Mazurka descriptive. ‘‘ Sunlight 
Within My Heart” will be welcomed as a gem of song. 
“My Love is onthe —* ” Faust March. Mar- 
guerite Valse, each 30 cen 

EXCELSIOR MUSIC BOOK. For Violin, Flute, Cor- 
net or Fife. Contains latest popular music, viz, ‘* Faust 
March,” * Ione,” ** Last Days of Pompeii,” ‘ Lanigan’s 
Ball,” “ Kiss Waltz,” “ Finnigan’s ‘ake, ” * Slumber 
Polka,” ‘“‘ No Irish Need Apply,” Five different Nos, 
2 Nos, 25 cents ; 5 Nos, 55 cents. 

MUSICIAN’S OMNIBUS ; 700 tunes for violin, flute or 


cornet, $1. 
COMPLETE MUSICIAN’S OMNIBUS. A musical 
library of 1,500 tunes for violin, flute, clarionet, or fife, 


NEW CONCERTINA —— — instructions and 
over 200 pieces of Music. 

NEW ACCORDEON “AND, FLUTINA INSTRUCTOR ; 
over 200 tunes, 50 cents. 

J ow Music mailed, post- paid. 

MUSICALIN pene ee every kind. Descriptive 
price-list sent on reo EDERL 





ERICK BLUME, 
No. 208 Bowery, N.Y. 





[June 4, 1864 


H{OUSEHOLD SERIES OF 


CHOICE FICTION. 


MR. GREGORY will publish in a few days the firet 
and second issues of a new uniform library of the best 
HOME NOVELS, in small and elegant volumes, which 
he proposes to distinguish by the title of ‘* Household 
Series.” 


IL 
DENISE. 
By the author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” 


Two vols., 16mo, cloth. Price per vol. 75 cts. 


Il. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 
By Miss Thackeray. 
A new fine edition. One vol., 16mo, cloth, Price 75 cts. 


It, 


FIOR D’ALIZA. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. In press. 


JAS, G. GREGORY, Publisher, 
x © No. 540 Broadway, N. Y. 


JLLUSTRATED BOOKS. 





All works in serial form or complete published by the 
LONDON PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 


Can be had, Retail and Wholesale, at 
NO. 487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 487 


or through any respectable Bookseller. The trade are al- 
lowed a liberal di t, and purch ‘s are tioned 
against paying more than the prices named—under any 
pretease, 





A liberal Discount is also allowed to Libraries, Societies, 
and individuals who purchase largely, direct from the 
undersigned, and goods will be sent properly packed to 
any part of the world, 


Terms cash, with orders for amounts under $25, 
aud cash or C.0.D. for any larger 
amounts, in current funds 
bankable in New York 
City. 

All orders, and all a orien. for Agencies, in the 
United States, the Can British Provinces, Cuba, and 
South America, must be addressed to the undersigned, at 
the Warerooms of the Company, 


No, 487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 487. 
HENRY A. BROWN, Managing Agent. 


Ba. ircular List of Publications, with prices, sent on appli- 
cation. 


EAR MOTHER, I'VE COME 
HOME TO DIE. With brilliant Variations, by 
Chas. Grobe. Price 50c, 


TARANTELLA, by Bassford. A very bril- 
liant Etude, 50c, 

MORNING PARADE MARCH, as played at 
Morning Parade by the Bands of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, by Louis Berge. 40c. 


SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD, a beautifu) 
Ballad, by Wm. J. Wetmore, M.D. 25c. 

LA RETRAITE DES GARDES FRAN- 
CAISES ; La Reveil des Patres, two elegant morceaux, 
by Ketterer. 40c. 

THE -DAUGHTER’S DREAM, a beautiful 
Benen, oans by Madame Anna Bishop, ‘composed by J. 
. Maeder. 25c. 


STILL TRUE TO THEE, by H. Millard, 
Author of‘ Viva L’ America,” “‘ Flag of the Free,” etc. 25c. 


WHEN THE MOON WITH GLORY 
~ aaa S, a most charming Serenade, by P. B. Isaaes. 





Also, ‘PERISHED HOPES,” by the same 
Author, both sung nightly at the popular Minstrels, and 
destined to become the Songs of the day. 


Any of the above sent by mail, free, on receipt of the 


marked price. 
a ~ SON & CO., 
No, 563 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘THE ROUND TABLE. 





The largest aud most complete literary paper in the 
land. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK, 


Reaching all parts of the country before Saturday 
evening. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


Five dollars a year. Two dollars and a half for six 


months, 


Delivered to subscribers by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn. 


RATES TO ADVERTISERS: 
Fifteen Cents a line for a single insertion. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PUBLISHERS, 
Address all communications to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


No. 116 Nassau street, N, Y. 
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